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INTRODUCTION 



* The number of limited English proficiency (LEP) persons in the United 
^ States has become a major issue in justifying programs, passing legislation 
and obtaining funds. The non-Engtish language background (NELB) popu- 
lation is projected to increase from 28 millijon jpersons in 1976 to 30 million 
invl980, 34.7 million in 1990, and 39.5 million in the year 2000 (Inter- 
America, 1980) . 

According to the Survey of Income and Education (SIE) conducted by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Spring, 1976, persons whose native language is 
other than English have not experienced a high level of economic or occu- 
pational success. Unemployment rates are high for those whose native 
language is not English. 

The improvement of employment opportunities for persons whose native 
language is other than English should be a major goal of vocational edu- 
cation. In order for vocational education to meet the needs of LEP popu- 
"lations an increase commitment is needed on the part of vocational educators 
to prepare persons of limited English proficiency to perforn\ adequately 
in an environment requiring English language s'kills and to fill the critical 
need for more and better trained persons in occupational categories vital 
to both the persons and the economy. 

The Vocational Ecjucation Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) specify that 

vocational education should be made, accessible to individuals of all ages 

in all communities (Fe(leral Register, October 3, 1977)-. Priority is placed 

on providing special assistance to persons for whom the need is most acute— 

the handicapped, disadvanta-ged, and the limited English proficiency. 
\ 

Progress has been made, yet many persons with limited English profi- 
ciency still need to be served by vocational education. In the State of 
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*of Illinois, vocational education programs at the high school, adult, ^nd 

conriunity college leve.ls have provide.d, thousands of students with marketable 

job skills over the past years. However, in spite of these efforts by the 

State of Illinois, Lopez-Valadez (1979) stated'that: 

< .. 

a significant portion of the population remains virtually ^ 
unserved by vocational education programs. This group 
consists predominately of persons of limited Englis.h ' 
speaking ability' (L£SA), (p. 1) • 

In its implementation of P'.L. 94-482, the Illinois State Board of 
Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education (ISBE/ 
OAVTE) requires that* each local educational agency (LEA) requesting addi- 
tional funding for serving special needs students establish a system to 
identify these students in their vocational programs. Eachclocal edu- 
^ cation agency must also indicate annually in its One and Five Year Plan for 
Vocational Education special assistance to be provided to handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, and limited English proficiency students (Illinois State Board 
< of Education,- 1981). 

The School Code in Illinois (1976), Article 14C entitled Rules and 
Regulations for Transitional Bilingual Education requires: 

School districts with attendance 'centers with 20 or more 
children of limited English speaking fluency who share a 
common home language to provide and maintain a program of 
transitional bilingual education. Districts with fewer 
than 20 may continue to provide bilingual education pro- 
grams on a voluntary basis. ' . * ^ 

A transitional bil ingual- education program includes courses and/or subjects 
required by law arTd the LEA, native language arts, Engl ish-as-a-Second 

« 

Language (ESL), the history and culture of the students enrolled in the 
program, and the history and culture of the United States. 

The Illinois State Board of Education requested that LEAs develop 
standardized procedures to determine student el igibility and program partici- 
pation Transitional Bilingual Education Programs. Therefore, local edu- 
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cational agencies iti Illinois developed uniformed statewide p^ocedu^es for 
data collection and prx)gram administrattion. The components include: 
Public School Bilingual Census; Program Application; Student Cumulative 
Record; and Annual Program Report. 

Laws requiring that'limited English proficiency (LEP) liftarners, be 
identified ar^j^rovided services appropriate to their needs have had^a 
* tremendous effect on vocational education. These laws affect program- 
planning, evaluation, reporting and funding, and accoQntability at federal, 
state, and local levels. / ^ ^ 

Establishing identification and assessment processes has become a . 
difficult task for local education agencies throughout the state. Jhe 
guidelines and criteria established by the State of Illinois are stated 
in gen'^ral terms so that schools and community colleges can establish . 
their'own systems of identification and assessment. 

PURPOSE AND TARGET AUDIENCES 
This handbook' is designed to assist teachers, adminfstrators, 
counselors, and others involved in identifying, assessing, and placing 
limited English proficiency (LEP) students in vocational education pro- 
grams. For example, ESL, bil ingual , and vocational teachers may find 
this handbook useful irr becoming familiar with the ISBE/DAVTE identifi- 
cation criteria for LEP students and in identifying educational achieve- 
ment tests that are available to use with LE-P students. Counselors may 
^ find tbis handbook useful in identifyin-g vocational interest tests and 
vocational aptitu.de tests that are available to use with LEP students. 
Administrators will find this handbook useful in developing inservice 
wrkshops' to improve the identification and assessment af LEP^Swtudents 
in their programs. These are only a few examples of how this handbook 
can be used. 



The overall intent of the procedures, techniques, and resources pre- 
sented in this handbook is to give information which will assist local -^^^^Bk^ 
educational agency personnel in developing and/or improving procedures in 
the identification cind assessment of LEP students in Vocational education 
programs. . • '* 

ORGANIZATION OF'-THE HANDBOOK 
• this handbook consists of four sections. The first section offers a 
series of suggested approaohes and procedures to use in identifying LE| 
students. This first section includes the following identification acti- 
vities: A Review of Local Public School Bilingual Census Data, Review of 
ESL Enrollments, A Review 'of Student's Cumulative Records, Informal 
' Interview with Student, A Survey of Key People, Direct Observation of 
Student's Performance, and Screen Student^at Registration. Section II 
describes the referral process . This section includes the referral process 
steps and suggestions for designing or utilizing re^ferral guidelines in 
local education agencfes. Section III provides suggestions and procedures 
for assessing LEP-.students in the following areas: English Language Pro- 
ficiency, Native Language Proficiency, Vocational Interest, Vocational 
Aptitude/Skills, Career Awareness, Educational Achievement, and Cultural 
Adjustment. Section IV describes some major ways of using assessment data. 
These uses include: Counseling, Placement, Instructional Planning, Student's 
Progress'^'fld Administrative Planning. Also included at the end of this 

S^^handbook are Resource Documents, Abstracts of Tests, References, and. Bibl iography. 

"IT-'-' I - - . • 

,f • The identification and assessment process for LEP persons presentedan 

!' \ 

I Figure I, page 5, has been developed for this handbook and includes the four 
major components listed above. In addition, the organization of the hand- 
t)ook is designed to help follow this process. 
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DEFINITION OF TEfy4S 

aimited English Proficiency (LEP) - refers to any' member of a national 
origin minority who does not speak or understand the English language 
in an instructions! setting well enough to benefit from vocational 

-studies to the same extent as a student whose primary language is \ 
English (Illinois State Board of Education/Department of Adult, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 1981). (Note: LESA and LEP are used 
interchangeably in this handbook.) 

"^ Enqlish-as-a-Second Language (ESL) - refers .to the teaching of Englfsh 
to persons whose native language is-not English (Bilingual Vocational 
Education Project, 1979). 

Identification - refers to a preliminary mettiod of distinguishing from 
the general population students who are from a non-English background 
and may possibly be limited English proficient. 

Assessment - refers to evaluation using diagnostic tools and techniques 
to gather pertinent information of the informational, manipulative and/ 
or attitudinal potjential or performance of a student. (Gemmill, 1979) 

Evaluation - refers to the collection of information and judgements to" 
facilitate planning, to aid in the improvement of programs, and to meet 
accountability demands. (Wentling, 1980) 

i 

Referral - refers to part of the process used by LEAs to determine the 
LEP student *s eligibility for services and specific services that may 
be needed. Depending upon LEA procedures, referral may occur before or 
following the identification process. 

I 
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SECTION I: IDENTIFCCATION - 

The federaVdefinitiJn of Limited English Proficiency (l^EP), when used 
with reference to an i wen vidua! means: 

1. Individuals who were not born in the United States or whose 4 
native language is a language other than English; or 

2. . Individuals who come frpm environments where a language other 

than English is dominant or where a language other than English 
has had a significant impact on their level of Eng^lish language 
proficiency and by reason thereof have sufficient difficulty 
spdaking, reading, writing or understanding the English language 
so that *they are denied the opportunity to learn successfully in 
classrooms where the language of instruction is English. ( Federal 
Register , October 3, 1977), 

The Illinois State Board of '^ucation/Department of Adult, Vocational 

and Technical Education, further specifies that a person with Limited 

English Proficiency (LEP) means: 

Any member of a national origin minority who does not speak and 
understand the English language in an instructional setting well 
- enough to benefit from vocational studies to the s^^jne ex'tent as 
a student whQ^e/primary 'language is English. Some examples of 
national origin minorities are Mexican, Portuguese, Vietnamese, 
Chinese and -Ptfeirto-Ri cans. The chief administrative official 
.shall determine the method and the staff persons responsible for 
•making the identification. Substantive evidence of j.imited English 
Proficiency (LEP) condition must be kept on file. 

Limited English Proficiency persons vary in the degree of English Pro- 
ficiency in the areas of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. To 
assist. in student identification and in delivery or services, the following 
levels of English language proficiency, developed by the Illinois State 
Board of Education, Bilingual Section may be used: 

1. The individual does not speak, understand, or write English, 
but may know a few isolated words or expressions. 

2. The individual understands simple sentences in English, 
especially if spoken slowly, but does not speak English, 
except isolated words or expressions. 

3. The individual speaks and understands English with hesitancy 
and difficulty. With effort and help, the student can carry 
on a conversation in English, understand at least parts of 
lessons, and follow simple directions. 

16 
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4. The individual speaks and understands English without 
( apparent difficulty but displays Iqw achfevement indicating 

some language or cultural interference with learning. (Illinois 
State Board of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Techn.ical Education, 1981) 

To ensure effective vocational programs for limited English proficiency 

populations, vocational education teachers, counselop, administrators, and 

program planners must identify and locate them. In this section, we will 

present a series of. suggested approaches and procedures to use in the 

C 

identification of LEP students. 

The identification of limited English proficiency (LEP) students could 

occur 'at several points: prior to the ^udent's actual participation in 

the vocational ^course, or during the first fewo^ three weeks of student 

participation, or self-identificatioji by student or during recruitment of 

students into a vocational program (adult and community college level). 

Since law requires that LEP lealf^gr^e identified and provided services 

appropriate to their needs, and the Illinois State Board of Education/ 

Department' of Adult, Vocational^ and Technical Education (ISBE/DAVTE) 

requires certain identification information from the education district in 

order to reimburse the district for serving students with limited English 

proficiency, your administrator may ask you to identify the number of LEP 

students presently enrolled in your program. In addition, you will need 

information on the general LEP population characteristics (e.g., number of 

iEP students, languages spoken, English proficiency, vocational interest) 

in order to design support services needed, develop resources, design 

placement criteria, and refer LEP students for assessment and services.^ 

Therefore, you may want to consider the following suggested acti vi ti6s ;to 

help you in the identification of LEP students: 

A. Review Local Public School Bilingual Census Data. (Appropriate 
for high school ) 

IB 
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*B, Review ESL enronmen'ts. (appropriate for high school and community 
college- 
Review the student's cumulative record, (appropriate for high* 
school and community college) 

InformaK interview with student, (appropriate for high school 
and community college) V. ^ - > 

Survey key people, such as, previous teachers, parents, counselors 
and the" student being considered, (appropriate for high school 
and community college) 

F. ^Direct observation of student performanc^ (appropriate for high 
^ , school and community^college) 

G. Screen student at registration, (appropriate for high school and 
community Golleg^). \ 

While each approach ajid procedure is treated separately in this section in 

actual practice, a combination of strategies shoulc^be used in identifying 

an LEP student or population, ^ 
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SUGGESTED IBENTIFICATION ACTIVITY 

Review of Local Public School Bilingual Census 

Data e 



Resources 



A. Review of Local Public School Bilingual Census Data 



Th^e Public School Bilingual Census which is con- 
ducted every year (Resource Document #1) has been 
designed to identify all non-Engl isK* language back- 
ground students (K-12) and to distinguish which of 
these students are eligible for program partici-< 
pation in transitional bilingual education programs, 
Students are classified according to language, in 
one of three columrfs. (refer to Resource Document 
#1, Page 69). 

Column A is provided for students with non-English 
language background who are attending classes at 
the local educational agency. Column B is pro- 
vided to distinguish those students reported in 
Column A whose English proficiency level is below 
average in aural comprehension, speaking, reading 
or wr^in^ in English. Column C is provided to 
distinguish those students reported in Column A 
whose English proficiency level in auraT" compre- 
hension, speaking, reading and writing is equal to 
above average. By comparing vocational enrollments 
with students in Column B, a vocational program can 
identify students with limited English proficiency. 
In addition, the Bilingual Census provides the 
numb^ of LEP 's.{udents needing assistance and the 
different language(s) spoken. ^ 

In order to conduct the censCis, eacn local edu- 
cational agency must have developed a written 
district procedure for the identification of stu- 
dents of limited English proficiency. The pro- 
cedure details the manner in which students are 
identified as having a non-English language back- 
ground. The procedure also details the instru- 
ments that are used to determine English language 
achievement and states the average achievement for 
students whose first language is English. This is 
done to establish a local comparison for the non- 
English background students. 



The Public School Bilingual Census informatTon ls 
available at th^e district superintendent's office 
and at e&ch local educational agency. This infor- 
mation can be requested fpom the building prfinci- 
pal at anytime to help in the identification of 
limited English proficiency students enrolled in 
vocational • courses. 



Resource Document #1: 
Public School Bilingual 
Census. (Page 69) ^ 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: 
Review of ESL Enrollments 

? : 



Resources 



B. Review of ESL Enrollments 

A vocational education program can identify stu- 
dents with limited Engl ish' prof iciency by obtain- 
ing a list of names of students enrolled in ESL 
classes and then comparing them with students 
enrolled in vocational education classes. In many 
instances ESL personnel can also help in identify- 
ing which of their students are receiving voca- 
tional 'education. 
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SUGGESTED IDENHFICATION ACTITITY: 
Review of the Student's Cumulative Record 



Resources 



C. Review of the ^udent's Cumulative Record 



The cumulative file review is an efficient means 
for obtaining information and data on a student. 
Student records are usually easy to access since 
the information is commonly located in a centra^! 
place and can usually bcT reviewed in one setting. 
While the information contained in the student's 
file wjll vary among educational districts, two 
types of information are typically collected: 

1. Basic demographic and educational progress 
data describing: 

• Student's and parent's names and addresses 

• Student's age 

• Student's educational progress( grades com- 
pleted, transcripts, attendance and. achieve- 
ment evaluations) . ^ • 

2. Other tfata'usually found in a student's folder 
includes test results and other verified infor- 

. mation useful to the school for planning the 
student's educational program: 

h Hearing and visi^on screening reports 

Medical history 

. • Results from standardized academic achieve- 
ment, psychological, language, aptitude and 
interest tests (See Identification Section 
for 'further information and names of tests), 

• Systematic observations and counselor 
ratings. 

• Competence charts provided by previous > 
teachers. 

• Family background information (e.g. marital 
status, number of children in family, 
occupations) . 



*Ueferemce: Strategies 
for, Assessing the Stu- 
dent's Present Level (s ) 
of Performance . Albright, 
l.y F^bac, J., and Evans, 

R. N» Urbana- . 
Champaign,' IL: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 
Bureau of 'Educational* 
Research, T978. 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: 

Review of the Student's Cu!]|i1ative Record (Cont'd) 



Resources 



When reviewing the student's file, answers to the 
following questions should be sought: 

• Has/is the student receiving ESL or bilingual 
assistance? 

t What specific abilities, interests and strengths 
of the student have been noted? 

t What appears to fie the most significant problems 
likely to affect the student's performance in a 
vocational setting? 

t What activities in the past have been conducted 
to correct these problems and what have been the 
results?. 

# What specific needs of the learner can be dealt 
with by the vocational instructor and which may 
require special assistance? 

Resource Documents #2a, 2b, 2c, and 2d are samples 
that can be used for recording key information 
obtained from the record' review. It is important 
that local school district policy on the con- 
fidentiality pf student records be determined 
before completing a record review form. 

In summary, a review of the student's record may be 
expecially helpful in providing information on 
language background, detecting existing language 
problems, determining the length of time in the 
United States, determining the nun[iber of years of 
schooling the individual has had in the United 
States, and identifying the services being received 
In addition, provide background information on the 
recently observ^problem area(s). 



Resource Document #2a 
Summary Report on 
Student Cumulative 
Record. (Page 72) 

Resource Document #2b 
Summary Report on 
Student Cumulative 
Record. (Page 73) 

Resource Document #2c 
Summary Report on 
Student Cumulative 
Record. (Page 77) 

Resource Document #2d 
Summary Report on 
Student Cumulative 
Record. (Page 80) 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: 
Informal Interview with Student 



Resource 



Informal Interview with Student 

The point of the informal interview with the 
student is to elicit "natural speech" from the 
speaker (student), and to maintain a brief 
conversation that will allow the interviewer to 
form a global evaluation of the participant's 
language proficien£^. Since the purpose of 
this assessment is- to obtain a global measure 
of language proficiency, the interviewer need 
not focus on specific aspects of the language, 
such as mastery of the irregular past tense or 
subject-verb number agreement, or control of 
the fricatives. This technique involves orally 
questioning the student. The following steps 
may be taken: 

1. Put the student at ease 



Reference : Guidelines 
for the Oral Proficiency 
Interview . Northwest 
Educational Cooperative 
(NEC). Arlington 
Heights, IL, Business 
Education for Career 
Advancement, 1979. 



2. Introduce yourself and let the student 
introduce him/herself- 

3. Start by asking questions that require 
simple answers: 



t How old are you? 
t Where do you live? 



4. Proceed by asking the student more open- 
ended questions: 

t ^Tell me about your first day in the 
U.S. (if student is from another 
country) 

t Do you watch television? Tell me about 
your favorite T.V. program 

t Do you like American food? How is it 
different from the foorf in your country? 

t Why did you choose to study in this area 
of specialization? 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: , 
3urvey Key People 



E. Survey Key People 

' A paper and pencil survey or questionnaire may also 
be used to assess the potential LEP studofft when an 
interview is not appropriate. Specifically planned 
questions may be asked and the questionnaire may be 
mailed or administered to persons most familiar 
with the student's interest, competence, and 
educational performance. This may include the stu- 
dent, the parents, the coiinselor and the student's 
most recent instructor(s). The following are ex- 
ample questions that can be answered with this kind 
of survey by the different persons:' 

1. What language is used most often at home? 
(Parents) 

2. What language do you use most often with your 
friends? (Students) 

3. When spoken to in English, the student responds 
in what language? (Counselors) 

4* When asked questions in class, this student 
responds in what language? (Instructors) 

' Resource Document #3a provides sample Home Language 
Surveys (in 6 different languages) to help identify 
limited English proficient students. Resource 
' Document #3b provides a sample instrument for 
identifying limited English proficiency students. 
These questionnaires are provided as examples of 
formats that can be adapted by an LEA to help 
identify students of limited English proficiency. 
These questionnaires can be used by having the 
respondents answer the questions orally or in 
writing, whichever is more appropriate under given 
situations. It is important to remember that many 
.times the students and/or their parents cannot read 
English, therefore, the questionnaires will have to 
be written in and/or translated into their native 
language. If the questionnaires are translated 
from English to the student's native language it is 
important to have a person who is fluent in the 
student's native language to check for accuracy of 
the translation. 



Resources 



Resource Document #3a: 
Home Language Survey 
Forms. (Page 82) 

Resource Document #3b: 
Sample Instrument for 
Identifying LEP Stu- 
dents. (Page 89) 



s 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: 
Direct Observation of Student Performance 



Resources 



Direct- Observation of Student Performance 

Observation of the student in the classroom and/ 
or informal setting can provide highly accurate, 
detailed and verified information about the stu- 
dent. 

During observations the observer (teacher, aide, 
-counselor) simply observes the learner in a 
given setting and takes, notes of the behaviors, 
characteristics,, and personal interaction that 
appear significant. After recording notes for 
a period of time, the observer analyzes the 
information and then draws conclusions. Along 
with problem areas, the observer should also 
identify >the fearner's strengths. This infor- 
^mation will later be helpful in developing 
appropriate instructional programs for the 
learner, fn lEP lea.rher characteristics rating 
scale is included in Resource Document #4a to 
assist with describing students that appear to 
be limited English proficient. 

Resource Document #4b provides a form that can be 
^ used to write, a narrative description of the 
' LEP student usin^ the data collected on the 
learner charactCTfi sties rating scale. The 
description should recognize the pi^pblem area 
and strengths of LEP students so necessary steps 
' 'can be taken in planning and implementing 
^ effective vocational programs for these stu- 
dents. 



Resource Document Ha: 
Limited English Profi- 
ciency (LEP) Learner 
Characteristics Rating 
Scale (Page 91) 



Resource Document #4br 
Lifiiifed English Profi- 
ciency (LEP) Learner 
Description. (Page 94) 
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SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITY: 
Screen Stjjdent at Registration 


Resources 




G. Screen Student at Ret^istration 


- , . - - 




To assist in screening LEP students at regis- 
tration the local educational agency should 
select a simp]e registration form which ask 
' general questions regarding the following data: 


• 




• Student's and parentis- names and address ^ 

• Date 




V 






• Student's birthdafy and age 

• 

• Language background 




• 


• Length of time in the United States 






• Country born 






• Number of years of schooling in the native 
country 






• Work^ckground 


/ 




Answers to questions such as these can help 
determine^ if a student recognizes and can write 
name, address, city, date, telephone number, 
etc. and help make a broad determiniation that 
a person is LEP. 

* 

4 








1 
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SECTION II: THE REFERRAL PROCESS 
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SECTION II: THE REFERRAL PROCESS 

i 

1 \ • \ 

Once a linitted English proficiency student has been identified by the 
vocational teacher, counselor, sch'ool administrator, and/or other (depending 
on your LEA), the student should be referred for further assessment including 
eligibility for support services. This process is called the "referral . 
process". » 

The referral process consists of the stages and personnel involved in 
verifying the need for a vocational student to receive special support ser- 
vices such as bilingual tutoring, native language instruction. Vocational 
English-as-a-Second Language (VESL), etc.' A referral should be made after 
^e vocational teacher, counselor, aide, etc. has identified and described • 

.the characteristics of the potentially limited English proficiency students 
not succeeding in class and why. Resource Documents: #5a, 5b* and 5c 
(page 95) show sample flow charts of referral processes that can be 

'adapted to use for LEP- students. , Resource Document #6 (page 98) present a 
stfep-by-j^ep intake assessment and referral process that can be used for LEP 
students in a community college setting. 

The personnel involved with the studefit should identify and use the 
referral process established by the local educational agency (LEA). 
Occasionally, no guidelines are available. The following paragraphs include " 
suggestions. for utilizing or designing referral guidelines for your LEA. 

1. Analyze the referral, process and decide what specific student 
information is necel^ary.' Become famili/' with any restriction 
placed on the referring person (i.e., parental permission). 

2. Identify the "contact personnel", which are the persons 
responsible for determining the eligibility of the referred 
lEP student for special support services. These individuals 
may include guidance counselors, school administrators, voca- 
tional education supervisors, vocational resource teachers, 
bilingual or special language instructor, a special needs 
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liaison person, an established review conmittee composed of 
representatives from the school and district and a school 
psychologist depending on your. local educational agi^ncy. 

' 3. Analyze the referral form for Completeness. Resource Dpcuments 
#7a, 7b, 7c, 7d, and 7e (Page 400) present typical referral forms 
that can be adapted to use for LEP students. 

Acceptable* referral fo'mjs should include the fgliowlng^ 

(a) jriamej_flddjces5T^ school grade placement 
and program of student; \ 

(b) name, address(es), occupations and phone number(s) of • 
parents, or guardians; 

(c) date on which the referral form is submitted; > 

(d) name and title or referring person(s), including teachers* 
. parents and community services personnel; 

(e) reason for the referral including a detailed description 
of the student's specific problems; 

(f) strengths of the learner; 

(g) special services the^tudent is already receiving; 

(h) , recommendations for special services/programming; 

(i) name(s) and title(s) of the contact personnel; and 
(j) disposition of the referral. 

In adherence with the schools' guidelines, the personnel involved 
should complete the referral form and route the form to the appropriate 
contact personnel. The contact personnel generally determines the ^1 ig>- 
bility of the student for special services, and communicating this infor- 
mation to other appropriate individuals. 

Each referred student" is assessed using the appropriate techniques. 
Assessment assists the determination of the student's eligibility for 
special services and provides information for program planning and Imple- 
mentation.- 

After assessment, a decision is made about the disposition of the 

referral. The procedure to be followed may be further specialized 

... ; S^.. . ^ ... 
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t 

testing, counseling, or a special instructional plan depending on the LEA 
and level {e,g., secondary, adult) of students being served. 
In sunmary, the referral process steps include: 

1. Identify and describe the potential limited English proficiency 
student, 

2. Review the referral procedure, contact personnel and forms. 

3. Complete the referral form. 

4. Route the Referral- form to appropriate personnel. 
5* Participated the decision-making process* 

6. Follow up orl the disposition of the referral. 



Adapted from: Gemmill, Perry R. Disadvantaged Learner Referral Process > 
Department of Industrial Education, University of Maryland, 1979. 
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COMPLETING REFERRAL FORMS 

Directions : Read the Case History on page . Then complete the referral 
form below. Fill in all items clearly and concisely. Use your LEA's form, 
if available. 



Student's Name 

Address 

School 



Referral Date 



Name(s) of Referring Person(s) 



Age 
Sex 



Program 
Name 



Birthdate 



Grade Placement 



Title 



Parent/Guardian Information: 

Mother 

Father 



Guardian 



Name 



Name 



Name 



Address 



Addres 



1 



Address 



Phone No, 



Phone No, 



Phone No, 



Occupation 



Mother 



Father 



Guardian 



Parent/GuHrdian Permission Obtained (Check ( ) Yes or No) _Yes ^ No 

Reason for Referral (State student* s learning problems descriptively): 



Special Services Being Received (Be specific): 



Strengths of Students ^ 



Recomnendations Tor Services/Assistance (Suggestions should be clear, concise, 
reasonable and appropriate):^ \ _ 



Contact Personnel (To whom the form is forwarded):- 

Name Title , Date Received 



ERXC Disposition {Action taken): 



33 
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Case History 



School: Maryland High School 
Date: September 21, 19 



Chu Li is a sixteen-year-old (7/9/ ) Oriental male student who 

entered the Uth-grade automotive .program on September 5, 19 . Chu lives 

at. 902 H. Street, Anytown, Maryland. * 

Within the first week it became obvious that Chu was experiencing 
languarge difficulties. His speaking vocabulary seems limited to "yes, no, 
here," and he appears to have difficulty understanding classroom instruction. 
He has failed the first two unit exams, but seems interested in automotives 
and has good fine motor skills. 

A second concern is Chu's social isolation. He is not interacting 
with other students and keeps to himself through class and lunch periods, 
though his classmates have tried to tftcludehimin their activities. 

Chu's parents were contacted on September 19, 19 ; (567-7900). The 

mother, Mrs. Sing Li, explained in broken English that they had arrived in 

this courvtry from Taiwan in June, 19 and asked that the father Chou Li, 

be contacted at his work place, the'Bendix Corporation, where he is 
employed as an assembly line worker (627-9500 x25). The father wa^ con- , 
tacted on the same day and expressed a concern about Chu's problems in 
the automotive program. Mr. Li 'indicated that he would^support the school's 
efforts in any way and confirmed. Chu' s high interest i^ the automotive field. 

Chu's cumulative folder contained little information about his 
educational history except that he had attended .a technical school in 
Taiwan. His guidance counselor, Mr. Jones, suggested that a referral 
be made on Chu for academic: and vocational assessment and language 
development. 

~A referral was made' on September 20, i9 . 



Resource: Gemmill, Perry R. Disadvantaged Learner Referral Process . 
Department of Industrial Education, University of Maryland, 1979. 



Ms. Jane Mann 
Automotive Teacher 
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SECTION I.II: ASSESSMENT 

Iheremay be instances when the vocational instructor will identify , 

and refer the LEP student in need of special assistance. In other^nstances 
the LEP student will have been classified is an LEP student long before 
enrollment in a vocational course. In both situations, however, a compre- , 
hensive assessment of the learner's current levels of language proficiency, 
vocational aptitudes and interests, and educational skills is needed, in 
6rder to: 1) help with vocational placement, and 2) determine the' instruc- 
tional and special assistance needs of the LEP student such as language 
training, vocational support services/tutoring/materials, and ancillary 
services. Since the.stud^t is enrolled or will be enrolled in a voca- 
. tional course, the vocational * instructor should be involved in the assess- 
ment planning procedures as well as language/ESL teacher and a bilingual 
resource person. 

The purpose of this section is to. suggest and examine several dif- 
ferent strategies and approaches for assessing LEP students. 

Before a comprehensive assessment of the LEP student performance is 

conducted, the following decisions will, need to be made: 

H 

A. Who should be responsible for collecting information and data on 
the LEP students? 

Since the purpose of collecting assessment information and data is 
to determine the instructional and SpetTfal assistance needs of the 
LEP student, the student's instructor(s) should play a key role in 
this process. If, for example, an LEP student is being considered 
for, or enrolled in a regular vocational course, the counselor, 
the bilingual, Engl ish-as-a-Second Language, vocational education 
instructors should be working together to determine the LEP 
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student's needs. Or, if an LEP student with other known disadvantages 
and handicaps is enrolled in a regular "vocational course, the voca- 
tional instructor and the appropriate resource person or persons 

_ _ _ • * 

*(e,g., remedial reading instructor, bilingual counselor, special edu- 
cation teacher, special student service counselor, ESL instructor) 

should be in close communication regarding the learnerls needs and 

V 

progress. The instructors and the resource person(s), along with the 
help of an administrator and a guidance person, could begin this 
process by determining the adequacy of existing LEP student performance 
information. If aldditional assessments ai;;e determined necessary, this 
team can decide how and when these ajssessme'nts are to take place and 
by whom, 

« 

One of the most common practices for determining the persons re- 
sponsible for collecting student performance information is by means 
of a staffing conference. Once the LEP student has been referred and 
the student's records reviewed by the appropriate persons (e,g,, voca- 
tional counselor, vocational teachers) depending on the specific LEA, 
this person may call a staffing conference with the LEP student's 
instructors, the special ist(s) concerned with the referred problem 
and/or the student, trie goals of this staffing are: (1) to discuss 
the student's referred problem(s), (2) review existing student per- 

r, 

formance information, (3) determine whether further assessments are 
needejij and if so, (4) identify the strategics for collecting this 

o 

information, and (5) determine whether existing programs and services 

will meet the needs of this particular student, • 

What kinds of information and data should be collected to get a 
comprehensive assessment of the LEP student's performance ? 

Since the basic purpose of the assessment information and data is to 

make judgements and determine the instructional and special assistance 
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needs of the LEP student, information on the performance in the following 
areas should be considered: 

1. Proficiency in OraJ/Listenjng Comprehension of the English Language. 
7i. Proficiency in Reading English. 
3. Proficiency in Writing English. 

.4. Multiple Skills (Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing English). 

ft 

5. Proficiency in the Native Language. 
^ 6. Vocational Interest. 

7. Vocational Aptitude/Skills. 

8. Career Awareness. 

7 . 

^9. Educational Achievement. 
10. Cultural Adjustment. 

Strategies, tests, and procedures. for obtaining information and data for 
edch of the areas of assessment are suggested in this section. While each 
assessment procedure is treated separately in this section in actual, 
practice, a combination of procedures should be used in assessing and LEP 
student or population. It is also important not to rely on the results of 
cyily'-one test. 
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1. .AREA^OF ASSESSMENT: Proficiency in Oral/Listening Comprehension of 
English Language: 

Purpose for assessing proficiencjMn oral/1 istening comprehension of 

English language: ^ - 

A. To determine at what oral proficiency level the student is 

• functioning in the English language and to determine if the 
student comprehends the English language. 

B. To determine the extent to which a student' s limited oral/ 
listening comprehension of the English language will effect 
the successful participation in the vocational education 
program. (To determine if the student's English is adequate 
to comprehend lectures in the vocational course.) 

C. To determine instructional and special assistance needs related 
to oral English language proficiency of the student. 




Suggested assessment activities: 



A. 



Observations. 



B. Interviews. 



C. Use English-as-a-Second Language Oral Tests. 



ERiC 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Oral/Listening 

Comprehension of English Language 



Resources 



A. Observations 

See Identification Section - F, Direct Obser- 
vation of Student Performance. (Page 17) 

B. Interviewing 

The point of the oral proficiency interview is 
to elicit "natural speech" from the speaker 
(student), and to maintain a brief conversation 
that win allow the interviewer to form a global 
evaluation of the participant's language pro- 
ficiency. The primary purpose of this face-to- 
face interview is to give the student an oppor- 
tunity t6 demonstrate, In a realistic conver- 
sation, situation, the extent of the student's 
spoken mastery of the language, as well as his/ 
.her ability to understand the spoken language. . 

The interviewer must make every effort to put 
the student at ease, to engage him/her in the 
topics of conversation, and to lead him/her in 
gradual stages up to his/her maximum level of 
speaking fluency. (See Resource Document #8a); 

Since the purpose of this assessment is to ob- 
tain a global measure of language proficiency, 
the interviewer need not focus on specific 
aspects of the lamguage, such as^ mastery of the 
irregular past-tense or subject-verb number 
agreement, or control of the fricatives. * Rather,, 
ty carefully following the proficiency descrip- 
tions provided in Resource Document #8b, the 
interviewer can give a globaj rating on each 
of the five aspects of language: accent, 
grammar, vocabulary, fluency, and comprehension. 
The following steps may be taken: 

1. Put the student at ease. 

2. * Introduce yourself and let the student 

introduce him/herself. 

3. Start by asking questigns that require 
simple answers: 

• How old are you? 

f Where do you live? 



Resource Document #8a: 
Oral Placement Test. 
(Page 107) 



Resource Document #8b: 
Proficiency Description 
(Page 109) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES . 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Oral /Listening 

Comprehension of Engl ish' Language (Cont'd) 



Resources 



4. Proceed by asking s.tudent more open-ended 
questions: * * 

" § Tell me about your'* first, day in the U.S. 
(if student is from another country) 

§ Do you watch television? Tell me about 
your favorite T.V. program. , ^ 

§ What is your favorite kind of food? 

t Why did you choose to study in this area 
of specialization? 

Use English-as-a-Second Language Oral'^Tests 

A fonjial interview using ESL oral tests can be 
administered to get a meaningful understanding 
of the student's level of oral language pro- 
ficiency. These tests are usually individually 
administered v§nd takes between 10-20 minutes. 
They not only produce pre-/post-test infor- 
mation,. but also fcan provide useful diagnostic 
information. If time permits, it is helpful 
to note and record weaknesses the student may 
have (i.e., pronunciation, structure) upon cojd- 
pletion of the tests. This information is 
helpful in developing classroom instruction. 
Also, taping the interview may be he1f)ful . 

Another, method of obtaining an oral interview 
^score is through the administration of bi- 
lingual tests. These tests can be administered 
quickly and efficiently and provide evaluation 
*of student's performances in%accent, vocabulary, 
grammar, fluency, and listening comprehension. 



4i 



Abstracts of Tests 

5 " 

jA. ESL Oral Tests ^ 



4. 



Illyin Oral Inter- 
view. (Page 166) 
The John Test. 
(Page 166) 
Engl ish-as-a- • 
Second Language > 
Oral Assessment 
(ESLOA). (Page 167) 
Oral Placement 
Tests for Adults. 
(Page 167) 
The Peace Corps 
Language Pro- 
ficiency Inter- 
view. (Page 168) 
Bilingual Voca- 
tional Proficien- 
cy Oral Tests 
(BVOPT). (Page 168) 
Functional 
Language Survey. 
(Page 169) 



B. Bilingual Tests 

1. Bilingual Syntax 
Measure II. (Page 171) 

2. Bahia Oral Lan- 
guage Test- (Page 172) 

3. Test of Aural 

' Comprehension. 
(Page 172) 



6. 
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AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Proficiency in Reading English 
Pur^poses for assessing proficiency in reading English: 

A. To determiae the extent to which the student's reading -level will 
effect he successful participation in the vocational cours6. 

B. To determine instructional and special assistance needs related- 
to the student's reading level. 

C. To deterimine and/or adapt reading materials for the student to 
successfully p«(fticipate in the vocational course. 



f 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. ESL Reading Tests. 

B. Cloze Testing 

C. Teacher Developed Tests, 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Reading 

English 



Resources 



. A. English-as-a-Second Language Reading Tests. 

ESL Reading Tests for native speakers of English 
are not appropriate or useful for limited English 
proficient learners until they reach the inter- 
mediate level or until their scored on these tests 
will have some meaning 'for placenient or instruc- 
tional planning. Reading test for LEP students 
are virtually non-existent with the exception of 

. tests available for the advanced student. 
Abstracts of Tests C cites some reading tests which 
are more commonly used. These tests are mostly 
designed for native speakers of English. The 

. reading tests for native English speakers included 
here can be easily adapted for LEP students by ^ 
reading aloud for the student. 



{ 



B- Cloze Testing . 

The Cloze testing procedure is commonly used with 
limited English proficient stuclgnts in assessing 
, readability of a selection as well as reading 
^ ability. This procedure is individually developed 
and the reported scores (percent or total co>:rept) 
xan be used.* 

Cloze testing is an easy efficient method of 
testing readability of a passage. See Resource 
Document #9. 



Abstracts of Tests 

C. ESL Reading Tests 

1. Botel Reading ^ 
Inventory. 

(Page 174^ 

2. An English 
Reading Test 
for Students 
of English 
as a Foreign 
Language, 
(Page 174) 

3. Slosson Oral 
Reading Test 
(SORT). 
(Page 175) 

, 4. Adulf Basic 

Reading Inventory 

(ABRl). 

(Page 175) 

5. Adult Infonnal 
Reading Test 
(AIRT). 

(Page 176) # 

6. Test of Liter- 
acy. (Page 176) 

7. Inter-America 
Series - Test 

. of Reading / 
and Prueba ' * 
de Lectura. 
(Page 177) 



Resource Document #9: 
Cloze Testing: How 
to Construct a Cloze 
Test. (Page 115) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Reading 

English (Cont'd) 



Resources 



Resouce Document #10a provides instructions for a 
CIpze Test and Resource Document 10b provides a 
sample of a Cloze Test^ An explanation of Clo?e 
testing and the scoring procedures should be given 
to students before actual testing. 



C. Teacher Developed Tests 

Teacher developed reading tests are usually con- 
structed by the teacher to- evaluate the student's 
proficiency in reading English (see Resource 
Document #11 and #12). -As noted earlier often 
times a specific test which is commercially - - 
, available is not satisfactory to use with limited 
English proficient students. Furthermore, it is 
at times desirable to adapt an existing test or 
developed a new one based on local program goals 

and/or materials. 

- * » 

Some general suggestions for developing a test to 
use with LEP students are provided below: 

• Test items should be taken from the material 
used in the classes. 

• Materials should be surveyed; .a sampling of 
simple through complex items which are taken 
from the beginning, middle and end of each 
instructional textbook and/or instructional 
material should be included. 

• If students have been exposed to any learning 
situation which'-^has utilized printed materials 
to reinforce oral work, students can answer 
orally or in. written form, questions they have 
read in addition to answering questions they 
have only heard. 

• Explicit instructions should 'be included for 
the test administrator and/or scorer. Such 
areas as materials needed to give the test, 
number of people needed to administer the test, 
time required to give the test, standards and ^ 

^ criteria for scoring individual answers and the 
complete test, and a scoring key to place at an 
appropriate instructional level should be 
covered \r\ the instructions. Other areas may 
also need to be included. 



ERIC 



Resource Docimient 
#10a: Instructions 
for a Cloze Test. ' 
(Page 117) 

Resource Document 
#10b: Sample of a 
Cloze Test. (Page 1^8) 



Resource Document 

#11: Teacher - 

Made Stories. (Page 119) 

Resource Document 
#12: Elgin Com- 
munity College, 
Bilingual Access 
Reading Placement 
Test. (Page^ 120) 

Reference: Terdy, 
Dennis; Testing 
Instruments and 
Procedures for 
Adults English as 
a Second Language , 
Illinois Statewide 
ESL/AE Service 
Center, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, 
August, 1981. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT 
Area of Assessment: 
(CQnfd) 



ACTIVITIES 

Proficiency in heading 



Resources 



Finally, you may wish to base your test' on a 
commercially developed test Instrument. Com- 
parable tests can be produced by following a 
ba'sic format and adopting structure and voca- 
bulary taken ^directly from the texts or in- 
structional materials in your program. 
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3. AREA OF ASSESSMENT* "Proficiency in Writing English ' 



Purposes for assessing. proficiency in writing English: 

A. To detennine the English writing skills of the stude>it. 

B. To detennine the extent to which" the student's English writing 
skills will effect the successful participation in the voca- 
tional course. (To detennine if the student will be able^to 
complete written assignments required by the vocational course.) 

C. To detennine instructional and special assistance needs related 
to the student's English writing skills, 




Suggested assessment activities: 



A. ESL Writing Tests. 



B. Writing Sample. 



C. Fjlling Out A Registration or Application Form. 



ERIC 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Writing 

English 



Resources 



A. English-As-A-Second Language Writing Tests 

English-aS-arsecond language writing tests and 
% written grammar tests can provide valuable infor- 
mation concerning the writing skills of an LEP 
student. The ESL written grammar test^ can in 
rnsHffy cases serve, as diagnostic tools because 
specific grammatical structure items can be 
analyzed on an individual bases and appropriate 
.instructional techniques can be selected, as a 
result. Also many of these tests have different 
Ehglish language proficiency levels appropriate 
for beginning, intermediate, or advanced. 



B. Writing Sample 

Writing samples can also provide valuable infor- 
mation concerning the writing skills of an LEP 
student. Included in the Resource Document #13a 
is" a procedure for evaluating writing samples. 

' 1. Two procedures for obtaining a writing sample 
can be done as follows: 

• Allow students to see a picture or visual . 
stimulus of some kind. Use a picture of a 
rtool or machine related to the student's 
vocational ^ogram. 

§ Ask stud3hts.to describe the stimulus in 25 
minutes writing as much as they possibly 
can during this time. 



Abstracts of Tests 



D. . ESL Writing Tests ^ 

1. Test of 

• Ability to 
Subordinate. 
(Page 179) 

2. Dictation. 
(Page 179) 

V 

E. ESL Written Grammar 
Tests 

1. Diagnostic Test 
for Students of 
English-as-a- 
Second Language. • 
(Page 182) 

2. Structure TestSs^ 
(Page 182) 

3. Examination in 
Structure. 
(Page 183) 

4. English-as-a- 
Second Language 
Placement Test 
(EPT). (Page 183) 

5. English Language 
Skill Assessment* 
in a Reading 
Context (ELSA) 
(Page 184) 



Resource Document #13a: 
Evaluation of Student 
Writing. (Page 129) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in Writing 

English (Cont^d) 



Resources 



2. Ask students to choose one of the following 
topics for writing one or two paragraphs: 

• The job I would mosjt like to have five 
years from now. 

• Jobs that are available in the United States 

• Benefits that are received by working. 

3. Ask students to plan^ their ideas for five 
minutes. 

4. Ask Students to develop their ideas in one or 
two paragraphs. 

5. Ask students to review the paragraph{s) they 
wrote and correct any mistakes they have. 

6. Ten students. they have 30 minutes. 

7. • Ten students their .writing win be evaluated 

for grammar, vocabulary, paragraph organi- 
zatiorr,, logical development, and quantity of 
writing. 

The composition evaluation procedure pt:esented in 
Resource Document #13b will elicit a score that can 
be used as part of the^total assessment program. 
Furthermore, the writing sample remains as a part 
of the .student's permanent record'. This informa- 
tion can be later recalled by the classroom 
instructor for instructional purposes. 

A final writing sample can^be administered as a 
post test to provide a measure of achievement, as 
. well as future placement d€ta. 

C. Fining Out A Registration of Application Form 



See Identification Section 
Registration.' (Page 18) 



G. Screen Student at 



Resource Document #13b 
Composition Evaluation 
(Page 130) 
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4. AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Multiple Skills (Listening, Speaking, Reading, 

Writing English) 

Purpx)ses for assessing multiple skills: 

A. To determine an overall picture of the student's linguistic 
ability. 

B. To determine the extent to which. the student's English speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing skills will effect the successful 
participation in the vocational course. 

C. To determine instructional and special assistance needs related 
to the student's English speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing skills. 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. English-as-a-Second Language Multiple Skills Tests. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Multiple Skills (Listening, 

Speaking, Reading, and Writing English) * 



Resources 



A. Inqlish-AS'A'Second Language Multiple Skills Tests 



ESL Multiple Skills Tests generally function as 
"mini" batteries of tests, examining more than one 
skill area. Listening, speaking, reading, or 
writing compdtients are generally included. How- 
ever, careful consideration of the usefulness and 
appropriateness of each of the components must be 
given when selecting such tests. , 

Often times, they are designed for a specified 
level of students (intermediate minimally) or their 
individual components have questionable validity. ^ 
On the other hand, these ESL multiple skills tests 
may be the choice to produce more comprehensive 
assessment data. 



Abstracts of Tests ^ 

F. TESL Multiple 
Skill Tests. 

. 1. Language 
Assessment 
Scales. (Page 186) 

2. Language 
Assessment 
Battery. (Page 186) 

3. Comprehension 
English 

Language Test ' 
(CELT). (Page 187) 

4. Michigan 

Test of English 

Language Pro- 
ficiency. (Page 188) 
5. . Orientation in 

American English 

Placement Test. 

(Page 188) 
6. New Horizons 

in English 

Book 1 & 2 
• Book 2 & 3 

Book 5 & 6.' 

(Page 189) 



\ 
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AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Proficiency in the Natiye Language 
Purposes for assessing the native language: 

A. To determine at what .level the student is fulctfonting in tha. 
native language and to determine if the student comprehends the 
native language. 

B. To determine if instructional materials in the student's native 
language are needed in order for the student to sucessfully 
participate in the vocational course. 

C. To determine in what language (native.or English) the student is 
more proficient. 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. Interviews. 

B. Observations. 

C. Writing Sample. » 

D. Use Native Language Tests. ^ 



5i 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Proficiency in the* Native 

Language , ' - 



Resources 



A. Interviewing- 

^The interviewer may fpllow the same procedures as 
stated for conducting an interview for oral/listen- 
ing comprehension of the English language on page 30, 
However, %he interviewer should be fluent in the 
student's nativ? language and will need to ask the 
questions in the student's native language. 

B. Observations ' - . 

The observer may follow the same procedures as 
stated for conducting observations for oral /listen- 
ing comprehension of the English language on page 30. 
However, the observer needs to be fluent in the 
student's native language in order to be, able to 
• draw vaJid conclusion'^ of the student's oral/listen- 
ing comprehension of tf^e native language. 

C. Writing Sample 

A writing sample of the student's native language 
can be obtained by following the same procedures as 
stated for obtaining an English writing sample on . 
page 37. However, the person obtaining the writing 
sample needs to be fluent in the student's native 
language in order to be able to drawn v^lid con- 
clusions of the student's writing abilities in the 
native language. 

D. Use Native Language Tests 

Native language tests can be administered to get a 
meaningful understanding' of the student's proficien- 
cy in the native language. These tests can be 
administered to provide evaluation of the student's 
performances in vocabulary, grammar, fluency, and 
listening comprehension, and determine if the 
student possesses a technical vocabulary in the 
: native language. 



Abstracts of Tests 

G. native Language 
Tests 

1. Inter-American 
Series. (Page 191) 

2. Language Assess- 
ment Battery 
(LAB)-Levels 
I-III. (Page 193) ' 

3. Language Dominance 
Survey. ' (Page 193) 

4. San Bernardino 
Language Dominance 
Survey. (Page 194) 



5^ 
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AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Vocational Interest 
Purposes of assessing vocational interest: 

A. To determine the nature of the students vocational interests 

B. To determine what vocational courses to place the student in 
■C. To aid the student in career/vocational planning. 



r 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. Interviews. 

B. Infonnal Career Orientation Program. 

C. Vocational interest tests. 

D. Work samples. 

E. Field trips.- 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest 

Interviews 



In order to conduct an a'dequate assessment of voca- 
tional interest of an LEP student, you need to get 
to know the student on a persona! basis, A 
personal interview is a good way to do this. . 
During the persona! interview ypu can often 
discover a great deal about the LEP student--his/ 
her interests, values, maturity, self-confidence, 
family circumstances, etc. All these play a part 
in the exploration of career interest. With some 
LEP students an interview may be sufficient 
(using a bilingual interpreter, if needed). Some 
LEP students may already have a broad educational 
and/or work background in a specific occupational 
area. Others may have no idea what they want to 
do, and still others may have unrealistic, con- 
flicting or contradictory vocational interests. 
From interviews with the LE^P student you can 
discover the expressed vocational interests of the 
student. Resource Document #14 on page 132 provides 
guidelines and questions for conducting a voca- 
tional interest interview with LEP students. 

B. Informal Career Orientation Program ^ 

Another possible vocational interest assessment 
procedure is the use of an informal career 
orientation program. In these programs LEP 
. students' "rotate" through several occupational * 
training classes. This allows them to observe 
and/or "shadow" other students already in 
training. This will give them a better idea 
of what is involved and expected in each of the 
occupational areas. 

C. Vocational Interest Tests 

Limited English proficient students' vocational 
interest can be determined through vocational 
interest tests. Although severed commercially 
available vocational interest tests exists, only 
a few of these are appropriate for LEP students. 
The first step is to familiarize yourself with 
what sort of vocational interest test are 
available for LEP students. In helping an LEP 
student plan a program, keep- in mind that voca- 
tional interest tests are designed to help expand 
occupational considerations. In using vocational 
interest tests the focus should not necessarily be 
on deciding a career. Students will be at differ- 
ent stages in vocational development. Interest 
tests data can aid in planning or charting 
possible directions the LEP student can take. 5c^' 



Resources 



Resource Document 
#14: Guidelines J 
arid Questions for 
Conducting A Voca- 
tional Interest 
Interview with 
LEP students. 
(Page 132). 



Abstracts of Tests 

H. Vocational Interest 
Tests. 

1. Kudor DD Occupa- 
tional Interest 

' Survey. (Page 196) 

2. Geist Picture 
Interest Inven- 
tory. (Page 196) 

3. OOB-0. (Page 197) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES , 

Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest 

(Cont'd) ^ 



Resources 



D. Work Samples • 

Work samples are developed fo assess work potential 
or job^'nterest of LEP students. Work samples are 
directly applicable to work tasks on various jobs.c 
While the LEP stu)Jent'does the work sample the^ 
evaluator observes^ him/her and records the obser- 
vations on; 



Abstracts of Tests 



H. Vocational Interest 
Tests. (Cont'd) 

4. California 
Occupational 
Preference 
System. (Page W) 

5. Wide Range 
Interest •flpinlx^n 
Tests (WRIOT);^ 
(Page 

6. General Aptitude 
Test Battery 

^ (GATB). (Page 199) 

7. Non-reading 
Aptitude Test 
Battery (NATB). 
(Page 199) 

8. The Glenn 
Occupational 

* Scales for 
Indochinese 
(GOSI). (Page 200) 

9. The Harrington/ 
O'Shea System fbr 
Career Decision- 
making. (Page 201), 



Work-Samples 

10. fhfe Singer 
Career Systems, 
(Page 201) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES • '# 

Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest (Cont'd) 



ERIC 



explicit behavior factors 

performance factors related to the 
• • D.ictionany of Occupational Titles 

indications of interest ' 



When all work samples are completed by the student 
the-evaluator summarizes the results of all work 
samples in terms of the student's behavior, 
interest and__ performance. The evaluator then 
meets with the student for a feedback interview, 
in which they discuss: 

• the student's reactions to the work sample 

process 

• work samples the student especially liked 

or disliked 

• the student's estimate of his/her own 

behavior and perfo|rnance 

• the student's actual behavior and 

performance 

• the student's •'reaction to this information 

Synthesizing the work sample records and the feed- 
back interview, the evaluator should prepare a 
comprehensive work sample evaluation report, to be 
sent to the student's counselor, vocational 
teacher, or otfier appropriate person depending on 
the local educatipnal agency. The report should 
include information on: 

• communication 

• behavior in interpersonal situations ' 

• worker characteristics. 

• learning and comprehension 

• discriminatory abilities 

• manipulative skills 
and recommendations for: 

• appropriate areas of employment and/or 

training 

• supportive services that may be needed^. 



Resources 



11. Jewish Employ- 
^ ment artd Voca- 
tional Service 

• System. (Page 203) 

12. Valpar Component 
Work Sample 
Series. (Page 205) 

13. Project Discovery 
Career Exploration 
Systems, (Page 206) 

References : 

Work Sample Manual 
Format . Material's 
Development Center, 
Stout Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Institute. University 
of Wisconsin-Stout, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
March, 1977. 

Suggested Guidelines 
for Evaluating Work 
Samples . Materials 
Development Center, 
Stout Vocational 
Rehabilitation Institute. 
University of Wisconsin- 
Stout, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, September, 
1980. 

Work Sample Manual 
Clearinghouse Catalog . 
Materials Development 
Center, Stout Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation . 
Institute, University 
of Wisconsin-Stout, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
January, 1980. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest (Cont'd)- Resources 
E. Field trips 

LEP students many times are not aware of the career 
options available to them. They are also not aware 
of the tasks and duties required of the different 
types of jobs and the skills needed to perform 
different jobs. Field trips to business firms, 
offices, banks, factories, etc. can be used to 
facilitate career exploration 'by providing the LEP 
student with a realistic observation of the types 
of jobs that are available and the tasks and duties 
involved. 

Field trips can be useful for expanding the edu- 
cational and career world of the culturally 
different; but they must be preceded by careful, 
planning and follow-up with feedback. Arouse the 
LEP students' interestvby class discussion, 

* photographs, bulletin board, and other visual 
materials. Make clear to the LEP students the 

* purpose of the field trip. Follow-up activities 
may include individual discussions and/or group 
discussions regarding the field trip. 

In addition, by talking with and observing the LEP 
student during the field trip, it can help deter- 
mine in what vocational areas the student's 
interest are highest and also what vocational areas 
the student appears to dislike and like. 
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AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Vocational Aptftude/Skill s 
Purposes for assessing vocational aptitude/skills: / . 

A. To aid students in educational and vocational -fffanning. 

B. To determine the students' general knowledge., skills, and 

aptitude in a given vocational area. 

C. To determine the specific, vocational skills the student has ; 

attained from previous experiences or courses. 

D. To determine specific areas where special assistance may be 
' needed. ^ 



Suggested assessment activities': . 

A. Vocational aptitude tests. 

B. Work samples. 

C. Interview students and instructors. 

D. Entry level /performance sampling. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Vocational Aptitude/Skills 



Resources 



A. Vocational Aptitude Tests 

A method for assessing vocational aptitude of LEP 
* students is through the use of vocational aptitude 
tests. Few instruments^^xists which are appropri- 
ate for assessing vocational aptitude (ability) of 
LEP students. Vocational aptitude is an important 
aspect of career satisfaction and needs to be con- 
sidered,- because an LEP student may have a high 
interest in^a particular vocation but lack the 
aptitude (ability) for it. Therefore, the LEP stu- 
dent needs to be helped made aware of alternate 
possibil ities. 



B. " Work Samples 

See Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest— 
^D. Work Samples (Page 45). 

C. Interview Students and Instructors 

Interviewing of students can help you gain further 
insight into their educational performance and 
vocational skills. Interviews offer an opportuni- 
ty to clarify and verify the data found in the 
student's file. For example, data in the student's 
file may indicate that .the student has participated 
in a pre-vocational course. However, the only 
item probably reported in the student's file will 
be the student's grade. By interviewing the 
Instructor and/or student, information concerning 
the specific skill taught and the degree to which 
the student mastered these skills could be located. 



Abstracts of Tests 

1. Vocational Aptitude 
Te^ts. 

1^ Differential 
. Aptitude Tests, 
(page 208) 

2. General Aptitude 
Test Battery 
(GATB). (Page 208) 

3. Non-reading 
Aptitude Test 
Battery (NATB). 
(Page 208) 

4. Clerical Aptitudes 
SRA. (Page 208) 



Resource Document #15: 
Career Competence 
Interview Guide. 
(Page 134) 

Resource Document #16: 
Instructions for 
Developing and Using 
the Career Competence 
Interview Guide. 
(Page 138) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES • 

Area of Assessment: ^Vocational Aptitude/Skills 

(Cont'd) 



Resources 



One technique for structuring an interview is 
through the use of an interview guide. Resource 
Document #15 provides a complete interview jguide 
for a student who is limited English proficient 
who finished the first year drafting course and 
was placed in an architectural -technical drafting 
course. This guide can be used by the arch-tech 
drafting instructor to interview the student's 
previous drafting instructor. Resource Document 
#16 offers instructions for developing and using 
the interview guide and Resource Document #17 
provides a blank copy of the guide. In addition, 
Resource Document #18 provides a suggested 
procedure for interviewing key personnel. 

D. Entry Level /Performance Sampling 

Entry level performance sampling is basically-a 
general pre-test for vocational instruction. It is 
to be used following the LEP student's admission 
into a vocational progfam, but prior to actual 
vocational classroom instruction. Its purpose 
includes: 

• To obtain a direct assessment of the LEP 
student'.s performance in relation to a particu- 
lar course, and 

• To provide an indication of s*pecific areas where 
special assistance may be needed. 

An example of an entry level performance sample 
used in a building J^rades program is presented in 
^ Resource Document #19a, 19b, and 19c. Resource 
Document #20 includes the steps the building trade 
instructor followed in developing and administering 
'the sample. a /**N 



Resource Document #17: 
Blank Copy of the 
Career Competence 
Interview Guide. 
(Page 140) 

Resource Document #18:, 
Suggested Procedure 
for Interviewing Key 
Personnel • (Page 144) 



Resource Document #19a: 
Instructions for 
Administering the 
Building Trades Per- 
formance Sample. 
(Page 145) 

Resource Document #l9b: 
Instructions for Student 
Completing the Building 
Trades Performance Sample. 
(Page 147) 

Resource Document #19c: 
Student Performance 
Evaluation Form. 
(Page 152) , 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: .Vocational Aptitude/Skills 

(Cont'd) . 



A secdnd example of an entry level performance 
sample for a beginning typing course is provided 
in Resource Document #21. The intent of the 
sample is to determine the strengths and weaknesses 
of^students in basic language skills which affect 
performance in beginning typing. 

t 

The entry level perfonnance sample has several 
attractive features, such as: 

• Offering an alternative to traditional forms 
of pencil and paper testing. 

Having high face validity to both student and 
instructor. 

• Providing an opportunity for direct and 
immediate feedback to student. 



Resources 



Resource Document #20: 
Steps Followed in 
Developing and Adminis- 
tering the Building 
Trades Entry Level 
Performance Sample. 
(Page 154) 

Resource Document #21: 
Typing-Language Skill 
Sample. (Page 155) 
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8. AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Career Awareness 
Purposes for assessing career awareness: 

A. To determine the student's' understanding of career opportunities, 
— - B. 'To aid the student in career planning. 

3 

C. To determine students' awareness of different .types of 
occupational roles. 



Suppested assessment activities: 

A. Field trips. 

B. Guest speakers. 

Films and other audio-visual presentations. 
D. Career Devleopment and Maturity Inventories- 



6-^ 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: '.^Career Awareness 



Resources 



A. Field Trips 

See Area of Assessment: Vocational Interest: 
E. Field* Trips (Page 47) 

B. Guest Speakers 

LEP students in many cases lack role models in 
their lives, therefore it is important to select 
guest speakers from the same cultural background 
as the LEP students. The guest speakers can tell 
what they do, relate the personal meaning of their 
work-satisfaction, frustrations, and so on. In 
summary, they can give a complete picture of what 
they do on the job and help the LEP students 
understand the occupation which they represent. 

C. Films and Other Audio-Visual Presentations 

Limited English proficient students many times 
benefit the most from audio-visual presentations. 
Use as many different kinds of media as possible 
to. get occupational information across. For LEP 
^ students the following various audio and visual 
means of disseminating occupational information 
cart be used: 

• Bulletin boards and exhibits. 

• Commercial, educational, and closed- 
circuit television. 

• Slides. 

• Films. 

• Records . 

• Cassettes. 

• Filmstrips. 

• Microfilm. 



Resource Document #22: 
Description of a Series 
of Slide-Tape Presen- 
tations Entitled Jobs 
in America . (Page 161) 

References: 
Bibliography of 
Bilingual Materials for 
Career/Vocational 
Education: A List of 
■ BESC Library Holdings . 
Bilingual Vocational 
Education Project, 
Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, February, 1980- 

Bibliography of Currently 
Available Vocational 
Education Curriculum 
Materials for Use with 
Students of Limited English^ * 
Proficiency . Elsie Kennedy j 
Kentucky Department of 
Education, Capital Plaza 
Tower, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1979. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES ^ 
Area' of Assessment: Career Awareness (Cont'd) 



Resources 



For LEP students, activities might even include 
"show and telV exercises. Perhaps they^caft "show 
and tell" about the various careers they have , 
studied. The use of audio aid may also encourage 
LEP students to seek additional information and 
career counseling. 

• Resource Document #22 provides a description of a 
series of slide-tape presentations entitled Jobs 
in America , which are designed to present voca- 
tional information to LEP students. ^ 

D. Career, Development and Maturity Inventories 

Limited English proficiency students many times 
are unable to make sound career choices due to 
lack of experience with and knowledge of work. 
Therefore, counselors need inventory assistance 
in assessing the level of an LEP student's career 
development or maturity for selecting the 
appropriate guidance materials and in suggesting 
a vocational program. Knowing the career maturity 
level of an LEP student can assist the counselor 
in the selection of measuresor experiences that 
will encourage an appropriate amount of investi- 
gation and exploration. When sufficient career 
maturity and' decision making skills are developed, 
the counselor can suggest to the LEP student a 
nafrowing of interest areas for future vocational 
program planning. 



Abstracts of Tests 

J. Career Development 
and Maturity 
Inventories. 

1. Assessment of 
Career Develop- 
ment. (Page 210) 

2. Career Awareness 
Inventory (CMI). 
(Page 210} 

3. Career Maturity 
Inventory (CMI). 
(Page 211) 

4. Comprehensive 
Career Assessment 
Scales. (Page 212) 

5. Knowledge of 
Occupations Tests 
(KOT). (Page 212) 

6. New Mexico Career 
Education Test 
Series, (Page 213) 

7. Vocational Opinion 
Index. (Page 214) 
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AREA" OF ASSESSMENT: Educational Achievement 
Purposes for assessing educational achievement: 

A. To determine what a student has learned. 

B. To determine the students' areas of educational strengths and 

weaknesses, so the student can be referred to the appropriate 
resource personnel . 



/ 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. Achievement tests. 

B. Student's records. 



r 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Educational Achievement 



Resources 



A. Achievement Tests 

Achievement testing is beneficial not only to 
determine what an LEP student has learned, but 
also to provide teacher, student and program 
feed-back. The tests chosen can be variations 
or adaptations of those listed in Abstract of 
Tests K. The testing should be done with caution 
being taken on not overtesting. The emphasis 
should be on structuring the achievement tests to 
provide practical, useful results for not only 
instructional and programmatic improvement, but 
also valuable information on growth in language 
proficiency. 



6, 



Abstracts of Tests 
K. Achievement Tests. 

1. California 
Achievement 
Tests. (Page 216) 

2. Comprehens^'ve 
Tests of Basic 
Skills. (Page 218) 

3. Bilingual 
Science Tests: 

Dr. C. Samuinetti. 
(Page 220) 

4. New York State 
Ma thematic Test: 
Spanish Language 
Editions. 

(Page 221) 

5. Prueba de Puerto 
Rico. (Page 221) 

6. MLA - Cooperative 
Foreign Language 
Tests : Modern 

• Language Association 
of America. (Pape 223) 

7. Inter-American 
Series Tests of 
General Ability. 
(Page 224) 

8. Tests of General 
^ Ability (TOGA). 

' ^ (Pa'ge 224) 

9. Short Test of 
Educational 
Ability (STEA), 
(Page 225) 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessment: Educational Achievement 

(Cont'd) - 



Resources 



B. Student's Records 

For this method the teacher gathers and r^pcords 
data from existing LEP student's records such as 
tests, cumulative files, interview records, 
observation records, and work experience records. 
Information that should be identified is the 
following: 

t Educational History: Student's courses, grades 
and performance sheets; anecdotal records and 
observation comments;, attendance records; 
teacher and on-the-job supervisor recommen- 
dations; reading and mathematic scores; and 
support service records. 

t Work History: physical stamina, types of work 
experience, ability to follow directions, mani- 
pulate equipment, general coordination and work 
attitudes (e.g., punctuality, reliability, 
responsiveness to supervisors and co-workers 
and performance under stress). ^ 

Schools may have regulations regarding access to 
educational records. The vocational teacher should 
know the school's policy on the use of all the 
students' records. High schools may require 
written permission from the parents before anyone 
can see the recrtfds. Utilizing each method 
mentioned allows the teacher to form a realistic 
picture of the "whole" student. The Case History 
Record in Resource Document #23 will assist you in- 
collecting and' recording* specific LEP student . 
information according to your needs. 



Resource Document #23 
Case History Record. 
(Page 162) 
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10. AREA OF ASSESSMENT: Cultural Adjustment \ 
Purposes for assessing cultural adjustment: 



A. To determine if the individual is culturally familiar with the 

American job market and expected employee behavior and attitudes. 

B. To determine if the individual is comfortable. in dealing with 

public transportation and other community resources. 



Suggested assessment activities: 

A. Observations. 

B. Interviews. 
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SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES 

Area of Assessments Cultural Adjustmeiiit 


Resources 


A. Observations *' . 




The observer may follow the same procedures as 
stated for conductins a direct observation of 
student perfprmanc^ on page 17. However, ,the 
observer should observe the s.tudent'in several 
settings (e.g., classroom setting, work setting) 
and take nates of th,e behaviprs, characteristics, 
and personal interattion th'^t appear significant 
to cultural adjustment. After recording notes for 
a period of time, the observer analyzes the infor- 
mation and then draws conclusions. It is important 
that the observer be fluent in the student's native 
langiB^ in order to be able to. draw valid con^ 
clusioyis of the'student's cultijral adjustment. 


- • 


B. Interviews 




The interviewer may follow the same procedures as 
stated for conducting an informal interv.fevf. wi th 
student on page 15. However, the interv-iewer , 
should be fluent in the student's native lansiiage" 
and ask questions about the following: ■ * _ 




• the community 


- 


• transportation » • / 




• community services available 




• activities they participate in (efg., re- 
lig1on> social, political) 




§ types of jobs in the United States „ 


* 


§ employers expectation of Workers . 




• length of time in the United States 




• number of years of schooling in theJJ raited 
States 






• < 



SECTION IV: USES OF ASSESSMENT INFOfy^ATION 
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SECTION IV: USES^OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

The persons responsible for collecting assessment information on the 
identified limited English proficient students must, first of all keep the 
purpose of their efforts in mind~to obtain current and specific information 
which is to serve as the foundation for making decisions concerning the 
following: " , 

1, Counseling 

2, Placement 

3, Instructional Planning 

y Evaluating Students' Progress 
5. Administrative Planning 
Several suggested uses of assessment information for each of the f*ive 
areas are presented in this section. 
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SUGGESTED USES OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATIDN: 
Counseling ^ 



Resources 



A. Help identify need for ancillary services (i-e., 
transportation, daycare, financial aid) for LEP 
students. 

Help identify need for career awareness and 
career planning activities for LEP students, 

C. Help identify language supports needed for 
counseling (i.e., translators, bilingual psy- 
chologists) for LEP students. 

D. Help j'dentify appropriate vocational place- 
ment'for LEP students. 

E. Help identify types of counseling needed (i.e., 
group, family, individual, personal, vocational, 
career) for LEP students. 



References: 

Counseling the Cultu- 
rally Different Theory 
and Practice . D. W. Sue, 
E. H. Richardson, R. A. 
Ruiz, and E. J. Smith. 
New York, N.Y.: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 
1981. 

Guidance Information 
System (GIS). Time 
Share Corporation, 
630 Oakwood Avenue* 
West Hartford, CT 06110 

Illinois Career Guidance 
Handbook . Daniels, M. H., 
Boss, R. D. Carbondale, 
Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, College of 
Education, June, 1981. 



and 



o 
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SUCaESTED USES OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATION: 
Placement 



Resources 



Help identify special support services (i.e., 
bilingual tutors, vocational English-as-a- 

second language, bilingual instructional ^ ; 

material) needed for plac^ent in a voca- 
tional program. 

Help identify language proficiency, career 
awareness, vocational interest and aptitude, 
cultural adjustment, and educational achieve- 
ment of LEP students for appropriate placement 
in a vocational program. 



References: 

Biliagual Vocational 
Education Project. ^' ^ 
Vocational Education 
for the Limited English 
Speaking: A Handbook 
for Administrators., 
Arlington Heights, IL: 
Jeanne Lopez-Valadez, 
February, 1979. 

Bradley, C. H. , and 
Freidenberg, J. E. 
Foundations and Strategies 
in Bilingual Vocational 
Education: A Handbook for 
Vocational and Technical 
Education Personnel . 
Miami: Florida International 
University, Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor 
Training Program, July, 1982. 

Limited English Proficiency 
Students in Vocational Edu- 
cation: A Handbook for 
Vocational Educators . 
Champaign: University of 
Illinois, Department of 
Vocational and Technical 
Education,^ July, 1982\ 
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SUGGESTED USES OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATION: 
Instructional Planning 



Resources 



A. Help identify instructional mode (i.e., lecture 
reading) that is appropriate for LEP students. 

B. Help identify appropriate materials (i.e., 
bilingual vs, ESL; printed vs. audio-visual) 
needed^':|or LEP students. 

C. Help identify appropriate testing techniques 
(i.e., oral, written) needed for LEP students. 

D. Helpr identify special individual problems 
(i.e., pronunciation, literacy) that need to 
be addressed for LEP students. 

E. Help identify what skill areas need to be 
stressed. 

F. Help identify additional support services and 
resources (i,e,, bilingual tutors, vocational 
English-as-a-second language, bilingual 
instructional materials) r>eeded for instruc- 
tional planning for LEP students, 

G. Help Identify appropriate instructional 
techniques (i.e., individualized, group) 
needed to adequately serve LEP students. 

H. Help identify which programmatic approach is 
best suited both to the target LEP population 
and to available resources, 

I. Help develop learner profiles for LEP students. 

J. Help develop individualized vocational plans 
for LEP students. 



References: 



m 



Albright, L, , Fabac, J, , 

and Evans, R. N. 

Preparing an Individu- ^ 

alized Vocational Plan , 

Champaign: University 

of Illihois, Bureau of 

Educational Research, 1978. 

Albright, L. , Fabac, J. , 
and Evans, R. M. 
Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present 
Level (s) of Performance . 
Champaign: University 
of Illinois, Bureau of 
Educational Research, 1978, 

Bilingual Vocational Edu- 
tion Project. Vocational 
Education for the Limited 
English Speaking: A 
Handbook for Administrators . 
Arlington Heights, IL: 
Jeanne Lopez-Valadez, 
February, 1979. 

Bradley, C. H., and 
Friedenberg, J.E. 
Foundations and Strategies 
in Bilingual Vocational 
Education: A Handbook for 
Vocational and Technical 
Education Personnel . Miami 
Florida International 
University, Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor 
Training Programs July, 1982. 

Limited English Proficiency 
Students in Vocational 
Education: A Handbook for 
Vocational Educators , 
Champaign: University of 
Illinois, Department of 
Vocational and Technical 
Education, July, 1982. 
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SUGGESTED USES OF ^ASSESSMENT. INFORMATION: 
Evaluating Student's Progress 



Resources 



A. Help identify LEP student's progress before 
vocational instruction has started (pre- 
assessment). 

B/ Help identify LEP student's progress after 
vocational instruction has been completed 
(post-assessment). 



References: 

Albright, L. , Fabac, J. , 
and Evans, R. N. 
Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present 
Level (s) of Performance . 
Champa i gn : Uni versi ty 
of Illinois, Bureau of 
Educational Research, 1978. 

Bradley, C. H. , and 
Friedenberg, J. E. 
Foundations and Strategjjes 
in Bilingual Vocational 
Education: A Handbook 
for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
Personnel . Miami: 
Florida International 
University, Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor 
Training Program, 
Julyn982. 
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SUGGESTED USES OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATION: 
Administrative Planning 

A. Help identify the needs for additional support 
services and resources (i.e., bilingual tutors, 
vocational English -as -a -second language, 
bilingual instructional materials) needecr to 
adequately serve LEP students. 

B. Help estimate and allocate program resources 
(i.e., support services, instructional materials) 
required to fully^sfrve LEP students. T 

C. Help plan budgets. 

D. Help identify staff development (in-service 
training^ needed to adequately serve LEP students. 

E. Help identify additional supportive staff 
(i.e., bilingual aides, bilingual counselors) 
needed to serve LEP students. 

F. Help plan for future pro'gram development for 
LEP students. 



Resource 



ERIC 




References: 

Bilingual Vocational 
Education Project* 
Vocational Education for 
the Limited English 
Speaking: A Handbook 
for Admin-hfcgfators . > 
Arlington Heights, IL: 
Jeanne Lopez-Valadez, 
February, 1979. 

Limited English Pro- 
ficiency Students in 
Vocational Education : 
A Handbook for Vocational 
Educators . Champaign: 
University of Illinois, 
Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education, 
July, 1982. 

Serving Limited English 
Proficiency Students in 
Vocational Education : 
Inservice Resource 
Guide . Champaign: 
University of Illinois, 
Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education, 
July, 1982. 
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CONCLUSION STATEMENT 



V 



It is not enough that vocational educators become increasingly 



responsive to limited English proficiency^ populations solely on the 




basis of cotnpli'ance and accountability. The collection and inter- 
pretation of identification and asses'sment data are vital to planning 
and delivering all vocational education programs, and especially for 
English proficiency students. Planning and administering vocational 
education programs for limited English proficiency learners require 
accepting them as individuals, recognizing their limitations and 
potential, understanding their unique needs, knowing how to make 
programs responsive to their needs, and making an extra effort to 
encourage their full participation in vocational education programs. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENTS 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #1 
Public School Bilingual Census 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BILINGUAL CENSUS 1980-8t 



PURPOSE OF THE BILINGUAL CENSUS. The purpose of the Biiingual Census \s to determine the number of students with a non- 
English background (i.e., recorded in Column A) and to determine the number of students eligible for bilingual education (i .e , recorded 
in Column B). 

INSTRUCTIONS, Detailed definitions and instructions for completion of this census are on reverse side. 



Dates and submission instructions: 
February 2,1981 • Date of Census Count 



February 16, 1981 
March 2, 1981 



Due to Regional Superintendent 

Due to Illinois State Board of Education 



Yellow Copy • Principal 

Green Copy • Superintehdent 

Pink Copy • Regional Superintendent 

White Copy • lllinojs State Board of Education 



ATTENDANCE CENjeR NAME 



Complete this section 
only if label in upper 
right corner is incorrect 
or absent. 



NAME OF PRINCIPAL 



ADDRESS (Strvvt, City^ ZiP Cod«) 



DISTRICT NAME 



COUNTY 



DISTRICT NUMBER 



NAME OF PERSON COMPLETING REPORT 



□ 



Check this box if there an na students within this attindanci center with a non-English 
bKkground. If thubox is checked, thi form is completed except for Jignaturej required 
at thi bottom of the page. 



LANGUAGE GROUP 


COLUMN 
A 


COLUMN 
8 


COLUMN 
C 


LANGUAGE GROUP 


COLUMN 
A 


COLUMN 
8 


COLUMN 
C 


042 


Albanian ^ 








053 


Paniabi 








010 


Arabic 








009 


Pthpino (Taga(og)*** 








026 


ArnrMnian 








004 


Polish 








025 


Assyrtan 








023 


Portuguese 








073 


Cambodtan (Khm«r) 








027 


Romanian 








021 


Cantones^ {Chinese!* ** 








035 


Russian 








030 


Mandarin (Chinese)* 








007 


Serbian/Croatian 








049 


Creole 








045 


Slovak 








020 . 


Czech (Bohemian). 








001 


Spanish 








031 


Farsi fPerstan/lraman) 








024 


Swedish 








012 


French* • 








047 


Taiwanese (f ormosan) 








005 


German 








086 


Telugu 








002 


Greek 








022 


Thai 








037 


Guiarati 








032 


Turkish 








629 


Hebrew 








018 


Ukranian 








014 


Hindi (Hindustani) 








033 


Urdu 








068 


Hmong 








034 


Vietnamese 








019 


Hungarian 










Other (soecify) 








003 


Italian 


















054 


Jamaican 


















Oil 


Japanese 


















008 


Korean 


















074 


Lao (Laotian) 




\- 














038 


Latvian 


















017 


Lithuanian 


















060 


Malayaiam 










TOTAL COLUMN 








040 


Noryve<3ian 











\^\ltWI •\*ltl§fVim \simfw^0\'» «>iwu*w —r- — — ' — ^ — — 

Prtnch ihoufd mctud§ students of Ffnch spesktng Africa, Canada 
Pihpino IS th$ official language of the Philippines, 



Please specify the diatedt* 
and Haiti. 



\ cirtify the data contained m this Ctnjuj Report are completi and accurate to the best of my knowledge and belief. 




Date 



Signature of District Superintendent 



ILLINOIS STATE 80ARD OF EDUCATION 
Oepartmanf of Planning, Ra««arch and Evaluation 
Retaarch and Statlstici Section 
100 North f irst Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
PHONE: 217/782.3950 (Collect) 
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ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Bilingual Education Section 
188 West Randolph, Room 1400 
Chicago. Illinois 60601 

APPLICATION FOR TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1982-1983 



iNSTf^UCTiONS, V/7<j ipphcitton must d9 submitted by esch schoot district enroUing 20 or more students of iimtted Enghsh profiaency m tny Mtten- 
danc9 center. Students of hmited Enghs/i proftaency sre defined is those students reported m coiumn B of the Public School BtOngusI Census (form 
i3BE 87 06), The completed spplicstion. tncfudmg s copy of the District Procedure for identifying Students of Limited English Proficiency should be 
forwarded to the ibove stddreis by Mey /, 1982 ' 



NAME OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SCHOOL DISTRICT NUMBER 



NAME OF TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM OIRECTOR 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



NAME OF PERSON AUTHORIZED TO RECOMMENO BUDGET AMENDMENTS TO THE ILLINOIS STATE BOARD 
OP SOUCATION IP OTHER THAN THE SUPERINTENDENT 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



DISTRICT PERSONNEL SUMMARY 



Approval by Bilingual Parent Advisory Committee 



INSTRUCTIONS, fill in the sppropriste boxes indicating the number of personnel m etch 
category and the revenue sourca* 



PERSONNEL DESCRIPTION 


REVENUE SOURCE 


L3A 


STATE 


PEDERAL 


OTHE? 












"^SL Te,ic^Cr 










Bilingual C j::rdir<itO' 










8<iiMQu2t Teacner Aide 










3ihngual CurncLriom Aidf 'grades 7-t 2) 










Bjiirga^Jt Scnoo' Communiry Pfp^'esentaiive 










Bilingual Auxiliary Staff (sO€Cify) 










Orhcr (so«c<fy> 











.1 certify that the Bilingual Parent Advisory Committee 
has had an opportunity to review this Application for a 
Transitional Bilingual Education Program. 



Date 



Signature of Bilingual Parent Advisory 
Committee f*resid€nt 



Name (Type or Print) \ 



Address 



(City) 



(Zip) 



DISTRICT PROCEDURE FOR IDEIMTIF YIIMG STUDENTS OF Lin/llTED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY {Attach to Application) 
This Dfocedure i$ ujijd lo complete Public School Bilingual Census <PSBC) whicrf^lTWnducttd m February, 
The procedure must minimally be comprised of: 



a JescripTion of the d»srr»ct O'ocedure for (he idenrificatton of students with a non-Engnsh backyround specifying the instruments or other strategies 
u^d nrj^^ding the .ndwiduallsl resoon^tOi^ for tmolementmg the procedure and the training tu be received by the oersonh) who will perforrn the 
df»ntification 

4 desi-f'DiiO'i of the d.s'r»cr procedures for evaluating the English proficiency of students who:* first, or native language, iS English, specifying the 
I'Strjrnen's and/or procedures to be used inc'udtng (he person(s) responsible for tfie English prpfiCiercy evaluation and the 'ifTie the evaluation 
Wilt OCC jr and 

tr-e average Engiijh language proficiency, pertprmance, or achievement level by grade or age equivalent for students whose first, or native^ language 
•s English. 

Once i^ie t^ttwig instruments have been administered to all students, a comparison is made between the English language prpficiency level for native English 
^oeaKers jnd >(udents for vvhom En^itsh not (he natwe language, A student 'S eligible for the prograrn when he/she achieves below the average of students 
for whom Enghsh is the nat'vv language at the same grade or age equivalent. 

ATTENDANCE CENTER PROGRAM SUMMARY BY LANGUAGE GROUP 



2) 
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LANGUAGE GROUP SERVED 


ATTENDANCE CENTER OPERATING PROGRAM 


Number of students reported for this language 
group in Cplumn B on Public School Bilingual 
Census 


Gr KJf 0* 

Grade 

Eouivaient 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 


Srt'OlfTPOt 














4 

















NUMBER OP STUDENTS FOR WHOM WAIVER OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION IS REQUESTED 



• I /•.<«. uv ^'s.. .t T,.,r* UjOenii Ke reuorred on t^e P ibi "C School Bii 'nqual Census 'Fr>rm iSBE 37 06* for this att^ndarw;-* center jnd 'anguage grouo rind 
X 4 t >t /» iiudtnn yvot/'d be served this crovjram a request^o warve 't^e requir^men i for urogram uarticipatiprt must be atta*" h»«d to this aooficafion 
-'J* , <vhc Nv\j d ^oT ce pnro*ieO The request nnust describe the 'f»sults of the needs assessment thjt was performed and describe thr in- 

:tr /C^of^ai c/ogram v/hich /vouid Ce crovided m deu o* ir,in5(tional bilingual edixation 

Thr* n^n^oe*" >* »t ^de'"'t> eu^^'^'ert Cuiurnn 3 'jn the P'Jbiic School Bilingual Census ii "3 x ) mmus ihe oroiec:ed total program enrollment l» e V) should 
, V c'l' i-'""Ce' *f <den!s ^0' v^iom a watve*" of o'ograrn oarncioaiion isreauestwl d Z) \ \ *^\% i%r<o\ ^hecise, an exolanat'on of the discreoanf;y 

NUMBER BILINGUAL PERSONNEL TO 9E ASSIGNED TQ THIS ATTE^JDANCE CENTER 







COtjNSEtORS 


< specify) 

OTHER 


-TOTAL 


o 











12 0) 19 an 



Page 1 of 6 
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DEFINITIONS 



1, DISTRICT ASSESSMENT PROCEOURS • Tht dirtrrct assessment procedure must be comprised of: 

a) a description of the district pr6codure for the »dentjficat»on of students with a non-Engiish oact;groufXi specifying the instruments or 
other assessment strategies used mcludmg the indivkiuaKs) responsible for implementing the procedure and the training to be received 
by the personis) who will perform the identification; 

b) a deKription of the district procedures for evaluating the English proficiency of students whose first, or native language, is English, 
specifying the instruments and/or procedures to be used including th« personis) responsible for the English proficiency evaluation and 
ttie time the evaluation will occur, and 

c) the average English language profiaency. performance, or achievement level by grade or age equivalent for students whose Unx, or 
nativt, language is English. 

2, STUDENT WITH A NON-ENGLISH BACKGROUND- Student who understands or speaks a languig* other than English which is Itemed 
from his/htf family background; or student with a family background where a language other than English is spoken m the home. 

3, STUDENTS WITH A NON ENGLISH BACKGROUND WHOSE PROFICIENCY LEVEL IS BELOW AVERAGE • A student with a non-En- ' 
ghsh background fas defined m (2) above) whose aural comprehension, speaking, reading or writing proficiency m Engli$h-«$ determined by 
d'Stnct personnel in accordance with the district's assessment procedure-is below the average English proficiency itvel of students of the same 
age and/or grade whose first, or native language, is English. 

DIRECTIONS FOR COMPILING CENSUS COUNT 

1 The district superintendent and attendance center principal are responsible for insuring tha completion and submission of the Bilingual Census 
form (ISBE B7-06). 



The census must be conducted by a person(s) who has received training in applying the District Assessment Procedure. 



Students who connie from homes where 2 or more languages other than English are spoken should be reported under their predominant non- 
English language group. 



Pre-ktndergarten nudent? are not to be included m the census count reported on form (ISB6 87-06). 

Students with a non-English background who are already being served by a special program (e^.. Title I Special Education etc.) are to be 
included m the census count reported on form (ISBE 87-06). 



6. Only those students attending classes at the attendance center identified on the form ara to be reported in the census count for that 
attendance center. 



The biNnopal census is not a nationality nor a surname report and students should be reported exclusively on the basis of their language 
beckground, ^ ^ ^ 

IS needed I 
animations ai 

about children cesiding in the district and possessing limited proficiency in English. 



If assistance t$ rittdesi in dtterminmg the student's English proficiency level, the district should engage the help and cooperation of all 
agencies, organizations and'commumty groups (e^.. Bilingual Section of the Illinois State Board of Education) having access to or information 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING AND SUBMITTING FORM 



1 Column A 



Record m column A by language group the number of students with a non-English bacKgrourd isee definition # 2)ivho are 
attending classes at the attendance center. 



Column B 



Record in co'umn B by language group the number of those students reported m column A whose English proficiency level 
IS below average (see definition # 3). 



Column C 



Record m column C bv language group the number of those students reported in column A whose English proficiency level 
IS equal to or above average. 



Verify that column A equals column B plus column C (i.e., A - B + C) for each language group listed on form (ISBE 87-06). 

The census count is to be conducted as of February 2. 19B1 Upon completion of the form, the principal should retain thi; yellow copy and 
forward the wh.te, p.nk and green copies to the district superintendent. The district superintendent should retain the green copy and for. 
ward the p.nk and white copies to the regional superintendent by February 16, 1981. The regional superintendent should forward the white 
f?^VV fJt^^, a"«^dance center in his/her region to the Illinois State Board of Education, Research and Statistics Seoon by no later than 
March 2, 1981. 



ERIC' 



8. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #2a 
Summary Report on Student's Cumulative Record 



Student Vocational Program 

Date of Review 

t — ' 

I. Category A Information 
Student Address: 



Parent Names and Address: ^- 



Educational Progress Data: 



II. Catecjory B Information 
Medical Data: 
Results: 



\ 



Impressions: 



Language/AchievenWt/Aptitude/ Interest Test Data; 




Other: 



ERJC. 



Source: Evans, R.N.^ Albright, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies f or Assessing ' 
the Student's Present Level (s) of Performance . Urbana-Champaign, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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Black Hawk College 
Indochinese Project 
Rev. Jan.' 1982 
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j^ESOURCE DOCUMENT #2b ' 

Intake" Date J 



INTAKE/ASSESSMENT 



U.S. Entry Date: 



Name: 



Address : 



Birthday: ' 

Marital Status 

T.B. Test Yes 



IDPA# : 



Phone : # 
City: 



I-94#: > 



Age Sex: M F Nationality ^ 

Sponsor Phone #: 



No Result 



Physical 



Yes NO, App't_ 



LANGUAGE BACKGROUND 



Speak Read 



jinglish 
Spanish 
"French 



Vietnamese 
Lao 



Speak 

Mien 

Hmong 

Thai 

Cambodian _ 
Chinese 



Read 



EDUC AT ION/WORK BACKGROUND 



Years of Education 
Work Experience ] 



Technical Training 



TEST RESULTS 
— ^-^ »- — — ' 



Oral English I ESLOA 
• Test 



keading/CompJ WRAT 



Date 



L^vel 



Test 



BOTEL 



Date 



Level 



Date 



Test 



Vocational 



Date 



T^st 



, . WRAT MATH 

Date teults Test 



Date 



Level 



ERIC 
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Black Hawk College ^- 
Indochinese Project 
Rev. Jan. 1982 • 

Name: ' 

EMPLOYABILITY . PLAN , ' 

t 

Planned 

Start Date End Date Comments : 

Basic' Skills ' ^ 

ESL 100 -200 ; 

. , .isL 300 400 ■ . 

ABE/MATH ^ 

Drived Ed. CT/ ^ BTW . 

Vocational ^ — 

Work Orien. 

Job Search " 

/ Job Placement ^ 

Job Counseling J_j_ 

GulturaL Background 




Bla)pk Hawk College 

Ihdochinese Project 75 
Rev. Jan, 1982 



Work History ; Name: 
1. ' from [ to 



at 



starting salary later salary 

Reason for leaving " : 



at 



at 



from ' to 



starting salary ' ^ later salary. 

Reason for leaving 



at 



Additional information : 



from to 



starting salary later salary 

Reason for leaving . 



4. , * from ' to 



starting salary later salary 

» ' — w. 

Reason for leaving ^ 



. 0 

Follow-up: 
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Black Hawk College 76 
Indochinese Project 
■ Rev. Jan, 1982 

Name : 



Up grading: 

1 



FAMILY *■ • 

D.O.B. I-94# S.S. # 



iJame : 








■ K 
















* 








. ' 

























Counseling Report : 



NAME 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #2c 
Summary Report on Student's Cumulative Record 

I.D. 



DIV. 



Last 
ADDRESS 



First 



ZIP 



APT. 



TELEPHONE NO. 
BIRTHDAY 



EMERGENCY NO. 



COUNTRY BORN 



Month Day 
DATE OF ENTRY OF SENN 



Year 



Month Day Year 



DATE OF ENTRY 'USA 



Month Day Year 



I 94 A 



ETHNIC CODE: White Non/Hispanic 
Asian: CHINESE 

INDO-CHINESE 
KOREAN 
Hispanic: CUBAN 

PUERTO RICAN 
MEXICAN • 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
OTHER ■ 

* 

SCHOOL lAsT ATTENDED: 

FATHER'S NAME 

WORK PHONE NO. 



YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
COMMENTS: 




Sex 



M 



COUNTRY 



MOTHER'S NAME 
WORK PHONE NO. 



LEVEL & CATEGORY 



ERIC 



87 



78 



NAM^ • I.D. OJV.. 

Last First 

1st year 19 2nd year 19 

MAJOR • ' MAJOR _^ 



MINOR 



MINOR 



SUMMER SCHOOL 
or 5th MAJOR 



SUMMER SCHOOL 
or 5th MAJOR 



****************************************** 
3rd year 19 . 4th year 19 

MAJOR . MAJOR . 



MINOR 



SUMMER SCHOOL 
or 5th MAJOR 



DRIVER EDUCATION 



CONSUMER EDUCATION 



SUMMER SCHOOL 
or 5th MAJOR 



ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION 

I 

BASIC SKILLS 



ERIC 



■8 



o 



NAME 



79 ' 
I.D. 



DIV. 



CURRENT PROGRAM 



PERIOD 


1 

SUBJECT 


ROOM 


TEACHER 


1 








2 




* 




3 








4 








5 






• 


6 








7 




If 




8 








9 








10 










* 














( 


. ■ ; 

5 




* y 


V " 
t • 


C 

• ' ' ' f 







• • ■ Source: 'Se'nn High' School 

Chicago, minoi*^ 

ERIC ^ 
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/ 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #2d 
Summary Report on Student's Cumulative Record 

I. STUDENT PERSONAL INFORMATION 

1) Student Name 



2) Student Address 



3) Student phone No. j )_ 



4) Nearest relative in case of emergency 



IK GENERAL STUDENT ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

1) Date of entrance Date Leaving 



2) Number of years of education in Native Country ^ years, 

3) Time in tihe United States years months. 

4) Specialized training in Native Country or U.S. 



5) Language used at home 



III. SPECIFIC ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 



Pre-test Date Post-test Date 

(score) (score) 



1) Oral -Aural 



2) Structure (grammar 
Test 



3) Reading Test 



81 



4) Writing 



5) Native Language Proficiency: 

• Reading . Date 

Writing Date _ 

*IV. PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATION 

Level Date 

' ^Level Date 

^ ^Level Date 



*Must be part of permanent record. 



Source: Northwest Educational Cooperati^p (NEC) 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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resource document #3a 
Home Language Survey 



\ 

Dear Parent, # ^ 

Your Chi Id may be eligible For a bilingual instiructional program under 
the Washington State^Bi 1 ingual Law. It is important for- the school district 
to determine which children come from homes where the primary language' is 
other than Engl i^h]^ This information is essential for schools to provide 
proper instruction for sttKienis. Your co-operation in helping us meet this 
important requi rement i s -requested . 

' Thank you for your help. 

Sincerely, 



Super i ntendeni or Principal 



Dai e 



Pleas^answer the fol lowing^quest ions and have your son/daughter return this 
form to his/her teacher . Thank you for your help. 



Name of Student ^ ^- 

(LastJ (First) ^ ^Mi dd ll) 

Grade Age , 



1. What is the language most often spoken in the home? 

2-. W{iat is^hWlanguage most often spoken by the student when communicating 
~in the home? 

3. How well does the sU'dml understand nnd spe^k English in comparison to 
the home language? (Clieck one) 

a. The student speaks no English. 

b. The student speaks' the home languocjc hetter than Engl i sh._ 



In yogr opinion does your child need special ho^HN-HTf unction in an English 
only clasbPoom? yes no 



r 



Siqnature of Parent or fiuardian 



83 . 
RESOURCE DOCUMENT #3a 

EsTUDio Del Idioma En Casa 



Querldos Padres 



Suninotal vez es elegible para reclbir un programa de instruccion 
blllngue segun la'ley blllngue del estado de Washington. Es Importante 
que su distrlto escolar determine cuales nihos vienen de hogares donde 
el Idioma principal no es Ingles. Esta Informaclon es necesaria para 
que las escuelas puedan ofjcecer lajnejor Instruccic^n poslble para los 
alumnos. Agradecemos su c6-operaclon en ayudarnos en este requlslto 
tan Importante.^ 

MuchTslmas graclas per su ayuda.v ^ 

SInceramente, " ,^ 

Superl ntendente o Director de la Escuel^ 



Fecha 



Favor de contestar las sjgulentes preguntas y dirija a $u nino(s) que entregue{n) 
este cuestlonarlo a su maestro. Graclas por su ayuda. 



Nombre de Alumna - 

(ApellldoJ ^ ^ (Primer Nombre) (Segundo) 

Grado _^ Edad [ — _ 



1. iCual es el Idioma ma's f recuentem ente hablado en casa?__ 

2. iCual es el Idioma ma's f recuentemente hablado por el alumno cuando se 
comunica en casa? [ : 

3. 'iQue tan blen entlende y habla el Ingle's o1 a 1 tfmi^iL^l^coii^ el Idioma 
usado en casa? (Jhdique una respuesta) 

a. El ^tornni^Jiab^ Ingle^s. ^ 



b. El alumno habla el idioma en casa mejor que el Ingle's. ^ 

k. En su bplnlc^n i es' e] caso que su nino nepeslta a^uda especial para funclonar 
en un salon escolar donde solamente se habla Ingles? si no 



FIrma de Padres o Guardla'n 



ERIC ? 
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Korean 



RESOURCE DOCUMENT m 

^1 ^1 /- ^) 



^-^-S: -^1^1^ i-fi-^} 'l^''^ ^fe- J^iSMn. 
^1*1^^ Sl^-S- SlH"}. 

i 



^i^li'l-^^ ^ItHS-^ d^o»^-"'l t'l^^l-'l nslH-}- 'i'k-^ 

-'5^::^ 



1. -'Ids}'*!^^- ^i'^ife-? 



2. -'l^i^l^i WI ^-^ ^l§r*fe- ^1*1^? • 



ErJc ( ' . ^'i 



' ' 85 • ' Samoan Version 

RESOURCE DOCUMENT #3a 
TUUFAATASIGA ITULAU VAEGA B 

HCME LANGUAGE SURVEY 
FIA-MAUA GAGANA'FAA-LE-ATUNUU 



Mo Mati^a, 

0 lou alo masalo o le a -agavaa ona au ai i le Polokarama aoaoga Gagana-e-lua 

tusa ai ma le Tulafono Gagana-e-lua o le Sitete o Washington. E matuai taua 
tele mo le vaega-o-aoga a le fagaloa ona iloilo pe toafia tamaiti ef-o-raai mai 
alga ua mua'i i ai gagana faa-le-atunuu e ese mai i loo le faa-Peretania. 0 
lenei famatalaga fiamaua e moomia mo aoga ina ia vaevae sao i ai le aoaoina mo 
tamaiti-aoga. 0 lou lagolagoina i le fesoasoani i ^i matou e maua ar-le-tasi 
* i lenei vaega taua ua faatalosagaina. 

♦ 

Faafetai mo lou fesoasoani « 

* Oute tumau i le faamaoni, 

Puleaoao-o-aoga pe o le Puleaoga 



\ Aso 

Faamolemole tali o fesili le na i lalo ma aumai loa ma faafoi lenei pepa e lou 
atalii/afaf ine i lana ia faiaoga. Faafetai tele mo lou fesoasoani. 



^Igoa o le Tamai ti ti-aoga_ 



(Igoa-mulimuli) (Muamua) (Ogatotonu) 
'Vasega _J ^ Tausaga 

0 le / 1 



\ I. 0 le a le gagana lea o loo tautala ai pea i le aiga' 



6i 



2. O^^tevg^e gagana o loo tautalaina pea e le tamai titi-aoga pe a fetalai i le 
aigaT 



3. E faapefea le lelei o le malamaiama ma le tautala faa-Peretania a le tamai titi 
aoga e faatusaina i le gagana faa-Samoa? (Faailoga ifo se t;asi i lalo) 

a.. 0 le tamaititi-aoga e matuai le silafia lava se faa-Peretania. 



0 1b tamai titi-aoga e siLi atu ona tautala lelei i. le* faa-Samoa i loo le 
» faa-Peretania* 

I lou lava iloa mate o lau tama e moomia se feso'asoani faapitoa ina ia.^tV)atoa 
le^ lelei 1 le vasega faa-peretania?. loe _; Leai 



Suafa Salnia o Matua pe o Matuatausi 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #3a l-jj^li J_ 




7U 



/ 




O - — S iV T r— 



\ 

^ ■ . 
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Chinese 

RESOURCE DOCUMENT *3a 



I AtT. (?) 9.) 7,;, 



4 1.4 ■ 



gg Vietnamese 



RESOURCE DOCUMENT #3a 



PHU BAN B 

Tpj Hlip VE WGON N6lf CHIMH COA HOC gCNH 

/ 

iCinh thiia Quy Vi Phu Huynh: ' 

Con 6B quy vi co' the hoi du dieu ki^n tham gia chifong-trinh giao-^ 
due aong ngiir thep liiit Ig'hi^n hahh cua Tieu-bang Vaahington.^ C0 sd giao 
due dia phuBng rat ean dilde bi^t hoe ainh xxl-dijng ngc5n ngif'chinh^ nao tai^^ 
nha khong phai la Axxh-ngiir Viee nay edn thiet de'giup nha tnAJng eung eap 
chifdng-trinh ^iab-d\ie thich hdp *nhat cho Boi h9c sinh. ^ Chung toi tro^ ddi 
vd h<Jp tac cua quy vi phu-huynh se'giup chung toi dap img difdc nhu cau quan 
trong nay. - i 

' ^ Kinh but| , 

Tong GiajB-ddc Hoc-vu 

hoac Hieu-tni6ng ' > 



Ngay, thafig, nam: 

Xin'^quy-vi phuc dap cac cau hoi diioi day, va giao cho con em quy-vi den nap 
cho gia^>-su tai tnfrfng. 

Ten hoc-sinh: ^ ^ 

Ho T?n Wndim 

Ldp: ^ Tuoi - 



1. Ngon ngj'nao thu"8ng xuyen du^ic xxf dung trong gia^iih 



2. Con em quy-vi hay xii dung ngon ngu nao de noi chuyen tai nha? 



3. Trinh do hieu biet va dien ta bang tieng Anh cua con em quy-vi so voi^ 
ngon ngJ^chinh xvt'dung thi^drig xuyen trong gia diiih nhtf the nab (xin gach o 
thich hdp nhat). 

a. Hoc sinh khong noi dude Anh-ngif 



b. Hoc sinh noi tieng me de troi chay hon Anh-ngU 



h. Theo y quy' vi, con em quy-vi co _can du^oc ^iup dd dac biet de co the theo 
hoc trong mot Idp giang day toan barij5 Anh-ngQ "khong? 

• Can" Khong can 

N 



Chif ky cua phu huynh 



Source: Superintendent of Public Instruction- [\ 
Tumwate^, Washington 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #3b 

Sample Instrument for Identifying LEP Students 

SAMPLE INSTRUMENT for identifying limited English proficiency students. This 
instrument is provided as an example of the format that can be used to help 
identify students of limited English ability. The responsibility for identi- 
fying these students li^swith the local district. Yhe process that i? used 
must be documented and kept on file. This instrument can be used by having 
the respondents answer the questions orally or in writing, whichever is more 
appropriate under given situations. 

• Other 
^ English (Specify) 

A. PARENTS: Information that can be provided by 

parents or guardian. 

1. What language is used more often at home? 

2. What was first language learned by your child? 

3. What language does your child prefer? 

B. SCHOOL: Information that can b^ provided by 

teachers. 

\. When asked questions in class, this student 

understands best in what language? * ^ 

2. What language does the student use with his 

friends? 



3. When spoken to in English, the student 

responds in • 

4. ^ When spoken to in his home language, the 

student responds in 

C. STUDENT: Information that can be provided by 
students. 

1. In what language would you rather answer 

these Questions? ^^-|y^ , 

2. What language do you use most often with 

your friends? 

3. * What language did you learn first? . * 

4. What is your last name? * 

5. Do you ride or walk to school? 

6. Who is the oldest person in your family? 

7. Is your teacher a man or a woman? ^ 



90 

. 6. What grade were you 'in last year? 

9. Is this a pen or a pencil? (Hold up the object) 

10. Are you telling me the answers or are you writing them? 

ir. Are you in front or behind m^? 

12. Today is Saturday, isn't it? , 

13. Raise one of your hands. 

14. Do you hear with your eyes or your ears? 

15. How old are you? 

16. Which animal flies', a bird on a rabbit? 

17. Is it warm or cold in the summer? 

18. Are you sitting or standing? 
D. Standardized Test Information 

1. Type of test used: 

2. General test Vesults: 

3. Date(sJ when test was taken: 



Source: N.M*. Department of Educatiop 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 



'■ '7'/ 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #4a 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP) Learner Characteristits Rating Scale 

Directioas : Select and Observe a lear^ier that appears to be LEP. • 
Then rate each criterion to indicate the amount of influence on success in 
the vocational' program. Circle a number for each criterion according to 
the following: 

^ 1 = disadvantage that interferes with success in vocational program 
/ 2 =-disadvantage that does not prevent success in vocational program 

3 = not applicable, neither a disadvantage nor a strength 

4 = strength that moderately encourages success in vocational program 

5 = strength that promotes success in vocational program 

Additional comments may be written at tf3e end of the rating scale. 



ACADEMIC 



Disadvantage 



READING (Reading ability and formal vocabulary) 



Strength 



1. Reading vocabulary 

2. Reading speed 

3. Comprehension of written lesson/assignment 

4. URderstanding of lesson vocabulary definitions 

5. Grade level of reading 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5' 
5 
5 



WRITING (Written communication) 




1. Expression of throughts in writing 

2. Construction of a sentence 



SPEAKING (Oral communication) 



jA. Pronunciation of words 

2. Length of responses to questions 

3. Willingness to speak 

4. Use of formal language 

5. Transition from native language to English 

6. Listening/comprehension 

1 .'I x 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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COfWING (Mathematical skC:\s) 



1. Recognition of mathematical symbols 

2. Comprehension of computational comments 

3. Performance of sirrtple math 

4. Application of mathematical formulas to 

classroom vocational problems » 

5. Grade level of computing 



SPECIFIC LEARNING FACTORS 



ATTENDANCE (Absenteeism) 



1. Amount of absenteeism 

2. Punctual ity^to classes 

ATTITUDE (Learning values) 



1. Interest in learning and school work 

2. Role in class 

3. Personality habits 

4. Awareness of educational procedures and 

opportunities ' 

5. Achievement of simple tasks 

6. Acceptance of responsibility 



IMAGE (Self-image and self-concept) 



1. Self-confidence 

2. Expressiion of feelings 

3. WillingiWss to learn 
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LEARN-ING STYLE (Avenues or learning) 
1. Attention span 

1'. Transfer of knowledge and 'skills' 

3. Responds to structure and organization 

4. Learns through real and concrete^ experiences 

v5. Learns by doing ^ - - . 



' - ^ 

MANUAL DEXTERITY (Proficiency in manipulating) 



2 
2 
2 
2. 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



1. Coordination ' ' 1 

2. Manipulation of .small objects and tools 1 

3. Performance of placing and turning movement^ 

4. Visual and physical orientation 1 



2 

2 . 

2 

Z. 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



Comments: 



ERIC 



Source: Geimin, Perry R. Charactet^i sties of Disadvantaged Learners . 
Departmept of Industrial Education, University of Maryland, 1979. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #4b 
Limite'd English Proficiency (LEP) Learner Description 

Directions: Write a brief narrative description of a Limited English 
Proficiency (LEP) 'learner- using the data collected on the LEP Learner 
Characteristics Rating Scale. The description should be (a) clear and 
concise, (b) objective, (c) verifiable through documentation, (d) free 
of libelous terms and (e) limited to repeatable behaviors. 

Description of disadvantages: j 



T 



Description of strengths: . _ 

: ^ : ) 



Source: Gemmill, Perry R. Characteristics of Disadvantaged Learners . 
Department of Industrial Education, University of Maryland, 1979. 

1 



o 

ERIC 



RESOURCE DOCUMENT #5a 

Referral System — LEP Students 
Identification by Computer of: 



Indochi nese/Ref ugee 



Financial 
Aids 



Spanish Speaking 



Counsel ing Dept. 
Contact: • 
Mary Alice Stewart 



Assessment 
Reading and oral English 
Math Skills . ' 
Contact: 
Sue Smith 
Jerri Crabtree 
Independent Learning Ctr. 



\ 








Special Student Services 



At 



lasses 



Mainstream 
Classes 



Other LEP Students 



Homogeneous Refugee 
Classes 



Source: Black Hawk College 
Moling, Illinois 



1 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #5b 
INTAKE ASSESSMENT AND REFERRAL 

(10 weeks Cycle) 



Instruction 
Evaluation 
Basic Skills 



Sponsors 
Friends 
Resettlement offic^ 




- Hpusii 

- Foodstamn application 

- Medlcal*ficreening 



Coordinator - Bilingual Counselor 




ERIC 



Source: Black Hawk College 
Moline, Illinois 




- Intake 

- Eligibility determined 

- Orientation on Project and Culture 

- Briefing on services available in other agencies 



Teacher Coordinator 



- Pre Teiti'ng and Post Test,in{ 

- Educational Assessment 

- Placement (instructional) 

- Transportation 

- Vocational Guidance and Counsennf 





Placement 
Specialist 



CETA 

WIN 

DVR 



Follow up 



OJT 

Unsiibsidized Emplbymertt 

Occupational 

Referral 

Job upgrading 



Waubonsee Community College 
Sugar Grove ^ IllinoiB , , 



RESOURCE DOCUMENT #5c 



Limited English Prof ici€incy. Project for Vccntional Education 



ASSE3S>EKT OF LEP PERSONS 



ERIC 



YESL 




Interested 
in Machine 
.,Tool or 
Secretarial 
Science?. 



NO 



Intake interview 
asnesr)n«^nt of 
intrrents and 
re^^ourcer; 



J 



AccepiAble 
scores on 
Ilyin Oral 
intorvipw and 
n written EFT 
E-s-1 Place- 
r-nt Tpst? 

English 
Prof ic iency 



Informal 
assessme/it 



YES 



Referrals to state 
offices, social 
servipe agencies, 
industry and 
bus iness ^ accord ing 
to tifeeds 



Referral to 
LEP Project' 
^T^^sg^tional and 
corresponding 
VESL courses in 
Machine Tool, 
or in 

Secretarial 
Science " 





NO 



LOW 



HIGH 



On-going 
.*f*-nosnment erf 
progress ; 

Job dev<>lopincnt J 

Follow-up 







Referral to 




esl/abe 




courses I 






' Referral to 




'other vocational 




courses in*' 




areaa of interest 




t 



FoJLlow-up 



Kebir Marti- Lambert 

Information and Referral Person/CounRAlor 
September 1981 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #6 

Intake Assessment and ReferraJ Process 

I. Identificatijon. 

A. College applicatixxi indicates nai-citizen 

!• Student is autonatically referred to I£P advisor upon 
acceptance or at registra^on. 

^ Referral to I£P advisor by agency or individual serving I£P 

clientle . , 

' II . Intake/Assessnent . 

A. IZP advisor conducts oral interview. 

1. Gathers personal information for student file (narne, 
• address, S.S. # etc...) 

2. Gathers educational and language background. 

3. Gathers Ethnic and cultural information. 

4. Gathers Occi:pationalAocational' information. 

5. Assesses listening and speaking skills. 

6. Assesses ability to understand and follow directions. 
B. I£P advisor assesses Language Ability. 

1. Major launguage barriers. 

V 

a) refer to ESL Coordinator for further testing and 
placCTient. 

b) prevocational VESL Placonent. 

2. Language barriers v*iich might inhibit successful 
conpletion of mainstream class. 

a) refer to ILC for further testing and placement in 
rCTBdial English/Math. i 

b) refer to career exploration cotponent. 

c) refer for possible homogeneous vocational/VESL 
grouping. 

d) refer to special student services. 

1) tutoring 

2) sipplCT^tary bilingual materials 

3) counseling. 
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3. No apparent language barriers. 



) a) refer to acadonic advisor. 
J ' b) refer to mainstream, vocational classes. 

c)^ refer to special student services if needed for 
J counseling. \ 

III. Student File. 

'a. Intake/Assessment form. 

1. intake date and perscxial informatiai (name, age, sex, DCB) 
2* ethnic and cultural background.. 

3. • language background. 

4. educational background. 

5. OccipationalA^ocatiaial information. 

6. Disposition of referrals. 

7. Name and title of contact person. 

B. MsdicaJ barriers or handicaps if ^plicable. 

(suggested that refugees be cleared by the TB clinic) 



C. Testing Information. ^ 

1. English. 

a) listening 

b) speaking 

c) reading 

d) writing 

2. Math. 

3. Vocational Interest. 

D. Placement information. 

1. date and area/level placed 

E. Couris^ling reports. 

1. abilities 

2. interests 

3. strengths and weaknesses. 

F. Assessment of possible barriers to sucoessfull oonpletion of 
Vocational Training. ^ 

G. Services received. 

H. Services planned. 



y^J^r- S^>"^ce: Black Hawk College . , 

fcHjC^ Molina, Illinois IJ 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #7a 

PROJECT ACCESS 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
STUDENT REFERRAL'PORM 



STUDENT'S NAME_ 
DIVISION 



VOCATIONAL EDOC* COURSE^ 
TEACHER ' 



REASON" POR REFERRAL. 

CHECK APPROPRIAOE BOX BELOV: 

Student underatanda Uttle or no instruction in. Eh^liah* 

Student understands instructiona but cannot respond in English to questions • 

« 

Student has dLfflcnilty with the concepts of the lessons due to language interference 

Student has difficulty vith the basic reading materials \of the course* 

Student has difficulty with the terminology of the siibjecl; matter • 

Student is hesitant to participate in class activities due to language interference 

Other ' . * * ' ' ♦ 



PLEASE CIRCLE (ME OP THE FOLLOWING: 



Level 1: The individual does not speak, understand, or write 

Ehglish but may know a few isolated words or^ expressions. 



Level 2: The individual understands simple sentences in English, 
especially if spoken slowly, but does not speak Eiigllsh, 
except isolated words or expressions. 

Level 3: The individual spea^^and understands English with hesitancy 
and difficulty. With effort and help, the student can 
carry on a conversation in Eiiglish, understand at least 
paorts of lessons, and follow simple directions. 

Level ^: The individual speaks and un^derstands Biglish without 
apparent difficulty but displays low achievement indi- 
cating some language or cultural interference with learning. 



from: Project Access 

Juarez High .School 
iTp" Chicago, 
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RESOURCE^. DOCUMENT #7b 
Student: Referral 'B\)rin 



Vocational Ed^ucation 



Student's 'Name: Grade 

Sch^l :_ 

Person Initiating the Referral: 
Title: 



Please Specify the Reasc^n for this Rf-forral 



Date 



Special Services Presently Received; 



Received By: Title: Date: 



Action Taken: 
^ 



Adapted from Evans, R. N., Albriqht^ 6. Fabac, J. Proce- 
dures for idcntifyih ^j students wi llt s pecial ncedsT"" 
' Urbana-Champaign , IlJinois: Univorsjty of Illinois, 
Bureau of ^Educationa 1 Research, 10V8. ^ 



IJj 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #7c^ 

Disadvantaged Learner Referral Form 
/ 

Oirectiono: Please complete as much of the inforrntion beloi) as pocaible. Sourcec 
of informatioy\ to he uncd in comj'leting thiii^fortn include: pupil school ^recordr,, 
clasGvoom obcervationc / and individual counseling I'ith the student. 



Student Name: 

Address: 

Ar,c: 

Reason for Referral Action: 



Crade 
Sex 



Referral date 



Birthdate 



PARENTS: Father's Name: 
Addrc.ss : 



Mother's Knmfe : 
Address : - 



Guardian's Name; 
Address : 



Telephone : 



Telephone : 



Relationship : 
Telephone : 



E^(PLOY^(FNT: Father: ' 



(or^cunation Mother : 
and place 

of rrn^loif" Cuardian: 
ment) 

PARENTS CONTACTKD: 



STUDFNT EMPLOYMliNT COALS: 



Yes 



No 



SPECIAL SERVICES BEIIIG RECEIVED: 



R£CE;IVED BY: _» (Title): (Hate): ^ . 

ArTTHKi TAi^PM. Adapted from IM.clps, L. A. - Ins tructional development for 
Aui lUN i/u^r.N . spocjjil nc cMls learn orgj_2 mservice resource gin do. 

IJrbana-Chcimpaicjn , ininoi.s": University of Illinois, 
r-J^r- Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 1975. 
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RESOURCt D06UMJnT #7d 
Baltinu»re City Pnbllc S:^iooIs 
Division for Exceptional Jlili i Uiren 



Scri-ening Kefcrral I'oriii ^ 

• (Confidential) 
> 

Directions: Every Section MUST he completed. St^irred items may be completed 
by the Counselor, Social Worker, etc. 



Student's Name: 

School: Grade: Class: 

Homeroom Teacher's Name: 

Name of Parent/Guardian: 

Address*: 

Language spoken in home: 



Date of Birth; 



Race/Sex: 



AuComnKuI No: 000- 



Room No. 



Zip Code: 



Phone : 



Date 



Pass/Fail 



V 



Days absent: (Last year) 
» 

Is child taking any medication? Yes 
Referred by (name/position) 



(Present year) 
No 



Vision 
llocir i ng : 



Kind: 



Date Referred: 



Signature of Department Head (Secondary) 

) 



Why is this child being referred? 



Has the parent been notified of referral? Yes No Date of Notification: 

Does the parent agree? Yes No_ ' * . 

(Levels of Service I-II-III-IV-V-VI) 
^Educational support services received? (reading, MfH, math, spee^:h and 

language , /etc . ) 

Current Service(s) Dates: 
Past Service(s) Dates: 
*Outside agencies involved with the child; 

V/orker Phone No. 

Current services data: 

4 

Past services data: 
Rev. 9/78 
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RESOURCE DOCUHENT', #7d- Continued 



Devofopmentnl/Bchavioral Information 

A. Prioritize arcns of concern under the nuiUiplc criteria headings 

B. Indicate specific observed beiiaviors f.>r the areas, of concern 

C. Record the current level of ftineiioninK in the areas of concern. 

D. Cover all areas of the muJtipJe critcri.i .uid indicate the areas not 
. applicable (NA) or where no con i ra ind i en t ions occur. 



Multiple Criteria 



GENERAL HEALTH 



MOTOR 
t 



VISUOhrOTOR 



LANCUAOl-r 



BEHAVIOR 



■1 



SOCIAL/EMOTIONAL^ 



^ 

ACADEMIC 



Observed Behavior 
( Alt acii Sheet if nee - s .1 ry) 



Current Levels of 
Eunctioning 



II. Current instructional grade at which tiie sludent is f unct'ioning. 
Reading^ Math 
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Levels of Perf orN:ance 



Test inforraation (within the Inst 
two years) 



* Language 
Assessment 



Date 



Results 



Source of 
T(vst 

Information 



Test information (within Llie last 
;;ix months) 


Ach ievcment 
. Test 


Date 


Resul ts 


Source of 
rest 

In f orma ti on 


1 









dn . c..n l,o recordcHi undc-r the L.-.nnu.g. muliipl.. criLcrin, prrfonLce scnle 
m elljgencc- lest datn cnn be recorded u,ulr.r L\„- /lotor and VisuomoLor 
multiple critcrln. 

IV. IJcscrihe program materials and strategies used with^the student. Indicate 
the most effective intervention. 



Summarize students strcnRtlis, interests /mkI weaknesses on whicli 1 l- P is 
to be developed. • . j. 
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Pale Referral Received 
by Cliai rperson 

hoo] 
t<or, ton.il 

('(Mitra I ~^ 
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V RESOURCE DOCUMENT "#7d - Continued 

Descriptors 

General Health : "Physical 'or Organic' ConCraindication , Hearing Acuity, Visual 
Acuity, Specif ic, Psychiatric Disorders" Includes: Frequent illness, chronic 
health problems, seizures, congestion in nose and/or throat, general hygiene, 
overweight, underweight, dental problems, unusually sleepy, apathetic, 
frequent earaches, frequent urination, frequent requests for water, aller- 
gies, headaches, frequent falling, difficvjlty copying from the blackboard, 
complains of eyes hurting, red or runny eyes, 5quints, suspected color 
blindness, constantly watches teacher's face, speaks in abnormally loud 
or soft voice, etc. 

Motor : "Gross Motor Skills, Fine Motor Skills, Baldnce and Coordination, 

l7riting" Includes: iias difficulty cutting wKh scissors, folding paper, 
writing, appears clumpy, cannot handle self in simple physical education 
activities, has odd gait, poor sense of balance, poor coordination for 
sel f-help'^*skills such as tying shoes, buttoning, etc. • 

Language : "Auditory Discrimination, Receptive and Expressive Language, Auditory 
" Memory, Speech" Includes: Articulation problems, voice quality, fluency, . 
blocks, stutters, echoes speech, distorts sounds, substitutes, garbles, 
unintelligible speech, participates rarely in class discussion, slow to 
" respond to questions, difficulty "finding" words for speech, substitutes 
words like "thing" for nouns, difficulty discriminating between similar 
sounds, forgets what is heard, difficulty relating sounds to the printed 
letter, difficulty sequencing syllables or letters (pasghetti for spaghetti), 
etc . , , 

Visual Motor : "Visual Discrimination, Receptive and Output Visuo-Motor and Visual 
Memory!" Includes; Reverses, inverts letter and/or word order, draws back-' 
wards, makes letters and numbers backwards, difficulty tracking moving objects, 
slow to recognize letters as looking the same or different, poor memory for 
what is seen, poor eye-hand coordination, drawings are immature and lacking 
in detail, etc. 

Behavior: "Attending Behavior, Impulse Control, Frustration, Distrac t ibility , 
Thought Processes" Includes: Difficulty staying on \task, must be constantly 
supervised and/or directec^^ seems preoccupied, daydreams, seldom completes 
tasks assigned, easily frustrated, easily distracted by extraneous stimuli, 
engages in repetitive behaviors, overactive, doesn't maintain eye contact, etc. 

Soclal-Emotiona^ : "Family Relationships, Authority Relationships (School and Home), 
Peer Relati^ships , Reality Orientation, Special Life Events" One or more of 
folrlQwing characteristics over long period of time and to a <i,^gree signifi- 
Cy^rTy^'lTt^ from theWcr group which intorfore with the educational 

ptocess: Tmpcured perception of reality, thought process disorder, danger to 
hkmself and otliers, mark>?dly depressed, withdrawn , behavior , inability to main- 
tain interpersonal relationships with peers or adults, inappropriate behavior 

terms of time or plag/e; a tendency to develop physical symptoms in relation- 
slAp to school problems; inability to separate from parent (K, 1st grade) and 
a/tend class, non-attendance coupled with withdrawn-depressed ^tay at home 
jehavior, repetitious behavior, self-stimulating behavior (autistic-like), » 
poor impulse control, extr'eme variability of behavior, wide swings in affect, 
physically aggressive behavior with peer and adults, verbally agressive behav- 
ior with^ers and adults, inability to stay on task, extreme hyperactivity, 
demands/constant one to one attention, fire setting, theft, intimidation, 
_ Lon, destruction of property of peers, adults or school*, creating a 
climate of chaos in a classroom whicfi hampers teaching and prevents other 
students from learning, etc. 
A cademic Achievement : "Reading, Spelling and Mathematics Proficiency, Writing, and 
" • Overall AcadeMc Achievement" Includes: Self-help skills, pre-vocational and 
vocational skills, and^elective subjoct areas, etc. \\ ( 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT §7e 

bAKE COUNTY AREA VOCATIOflAL CETfTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATIOfI 
STUOeff I.TOmiON^HEET j 

Student's name: 

address: ^ LCAVC Program: 

PHONE NO: 

CONTACT person/case MANAGER: 

Parent's name: , ' 

address: 

PHONE NO. (work): 

(home) : 
alternate contact: 
phone no. : 
Brief description of. ihe student: 

Present level of academic functioning: 

math level: • • 

reading level: 

Extent to which the student participates in regular education: 
Related vocational experience: > 
Suggested supportive services: 
Immediate special needs: 

flEDICATION: 

Cowents: / / , 



RESOURCE DOCUMENT #8a . ^ 

TESOL PROGRAM AT SENN HIGH ^SCHOOL 

Oral Placement Test . . 

Level I place student in Level I if he can answer ONLY the first (4y 
^ ^ questions. 

1. Hello. How are you? 

2. What's your name? 

3. Where are you from? 

4. How old are you? ' - 

Level ,11 place student in Level II if he can answer questions through 
#13. 

5. Are you wearing a jacket now? 

6. Do you have any brothers/sisters? 

7. Is your father living in Chicago? 

8. Were you at home last night? 

' 9. Do you watch television every night? 
' 10. What are you going to do tonight? 
H. Were you in school last year? 
\1\ How many days are there in a week? 

13. You'r^e a student now, 'aren't you? 

Level III place student in Lev^l III if he can answer questions through 
question #27. 

14. Does your brother/sister go to school every day? 

15. How did you come to school today? 

16. How long did it take you? 

17. Where did' you buy ydur shirt/ sweater? 

18; What did you'^eat for breakfast this morning? 

19. Do you think it'll rain'today? 

20. ' If it rains, what will you do after school? 

21. What do you want to do after dinner tonight? 

22. What is this called? (Hold up a pencil) 

23. Whose pencil, is this? 

24. Is this yellow pencil longer than the brown one? 

25. Where were you before you came to the United States? 

26. You finished elonentary school in your country, didn't you? 

27. What do you think you want to be? 1 J j 
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28'. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
■ 38.- 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 



—place student in a Transitional English class if he can answer 
questions through #42. 

Do you have an older brother? 
Is your brother taller than you? 
What is the easiest subject for you? 
What time did you used to each dinner in your country? 
What win ycm do when you graduate from high school? 



Would you rather have a cup of tea or a glass of milk? 
Can you lift that cabinet? Why not? '(to elicit "It's too heavy...") 
Can you lift this chair? Why? (to elicit "I'm strong enough...") 
If I gave you $100.00 what would you buy? 

If you could travel anywhere in the world, where would you go? ' 
If you have a toothache, what should you do? 
Have you been to many restaurants in Chicago? 
How long have you studied English? 

Who was this book (Show book with author's name on cover) written by? 




Source: Senn High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #8b 



Proficiency Descriptions 

' Numerical Rating Procedure 

Instructions : For all of the five language areas (Pronunciation, Grammar, 
Vocabulary, Fluency, Comprehension ) » choose the Proficiency Descriptions-- 
from 1 to 6--which best represent the competence of the student. Then, in 
the Weighting Table, find the number corresponj^ng to each of the five 
descriptions* and add all five numbers. Then determine from the Conversion 
Table the rating level within which to total score falls. Please bear in 
mind that this numerica'1 procedure is intended only to supplement the 
official verbal descriptions and Should not be used by itself to determine 
a rating. . 

Note also that the numbers 1 through 5 are simply used to designate the 
differ^efvfe proficiency descriptions for each language area and do not have 
any direct relationship to the official rating levels of 1 through 5. 

Weighting Table 



Proficiency Description 
Accent 
Grammar 
Vocabulary 
Fluency 
Comprehension 

Conversion Table 



Total Score 



(from Weighting 
Table) 


Level 


Total Score 


Level 


Total Score 


Level 


16-25 


0+ 


43-52 


2 


73-82 


t 

3+ 


. 26-32 


1 


53-62 


2+ 


83-92 


4 


, 33-42 


1+ 


62-72 


3 


92-99 


4+ 



-> 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


0 


1 


2 


2 


3 


4 


6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


4 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


4 


8 


12 


15 


19 


23 



Total 



*After some practice with this procedure, you may in some ca-ses want ta give 
a score that is "in-between" two of the descriptions. For example, i^ you 
feel the student's competence in Grammar is about midway between description 
3 ("Frequent errors showing ..." and description 4 ("Ocassional errors showing 
you might give a weighted score of 21 for Grammar, rather than 18 or 24. 
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Proficiency Descriptions 



Accent 
T. 
2. 



4. 
5. 



Pronunci atTon TrequentTy 'mil-nlreVI igi b1 e , 

Frequent gross errors and a very heavy accent make understanding 
difficult, require frequent repetition. 

"Foreign accent" requires concentrated listening and mispronunci- 
ations lead to occasional misunderstanding and apparent errors in 
grammar or vocabulary. 

Marked "foreign accent" and occasional mispronunciations which do 
not interfere with understanding. 

No conspicuous mispronunciations, but would not be taken for a 
native^jspeakeif^ 

Native pronunciation, with no trace of "foreign accent". 
/ 



6. 

Grammar 

1. Grarimar almost entirely inaccurate except in s^Q^k^phra^es . 

2. Constant errors showing control of very few major patterns and 
frequently preventing communication. ^ 

f * 

3. Frequent terrors showing Some major patterns uncontrolled and 
causing t)lcasional irritation and misunderstanding. 

4. Occasional errors showing imperfect control of some patterns but 
no weakness that causes misunderstanding. 

5. Few errors, with no patterns of failure. 

6. No more than two errors during the ^interview. 

Vocabulary ^ 

1. Vocabulary inadequate for even the simplest conversation. 

2. Vocabulary limited to basic personal and survival areas (time, food, 
transportation, family, etc.) 

* 

3. Choice of words sometimes inaccurate, limitations of vocabulary 
prevent discussion of some common professional and social topics. 

4. Professional vocabulary adequate to discuss special interests; 
-general vocabulary permits discussion of any non-technical subject 
,with some circumlocutions. * - 



I? 
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5*. professional vocabulary broad and precise; general vocabulary 

adequate to cope with complex practical problems and varied social 
situations. 

6. Vocabulary apparently as accurate and extensive as that of an 
educated native speaker. 



Fl uency 



1. Speech is so halting and fragmentary that conversation is virtually 
impossible. 

2. Speech is very slow and uneven except for short or routine sentences 



itant and jerky; sen1 



3. Speech is frequently hesitant and jerky; sentences may be left 
uncompleted. 

4.- -Speech- is-- occasjonaUy-^hesitan.t^.,w,iJ:h-_some_jjney.ena by „ 

rephrasing and grouping words. 

5. Speech on all professional and general topics as effortless and 
smc/oth as a native speaker's. 

Comprehension 

1. Understands too little for the siniplest type of conversation. 

2. .Understands only slow, very simple speech on common social and 
touristic topics; requires constant repetition and rephrasing. 

3. Understands careful, somewhat simplified speech directed to him, 
with considerable repetition and rephrasing. 

4. Understands quite well normal educated speech directed to him, 
but requires occasional repetition or rephrasing. 

5. Understands everything in normal educated conversation except 
for very colloquial or low-frequency items,, or exceptionally 
rapid or slurried speech. 

6. Understands everything in both formal and colloquial speech 
to be expected of an educated native speaker. 
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LINGUISTIC AREAS TO BE RATED 



Pronunciation and Accent 

A pronunciation which is sufficiently accurate to avoid confusion as to 
the particular -sounds which the student intends is important to effective 
conmiunication, and this aspect of the student's speech is evaluated in the 
course of the conversation. Beyond this, the student's degree of command of 
a phonetically accurate pronunciation (the absence of obviously non-native 
elements of accent, intonation and phrasing) is also taken into account, 
thpugh to a lesser degree. 

Grammatical Accuracy 

l£ the Peace Corps language training program, considerable emphasis is 

placed on the deveTopment of 'grammFtTcAT accuracy. Since "structure ts indeed 
the backbone of the language, entering into each sentence produced regardless 
of the particular topic of vocabulary involved, it is reasonable and desirable 
that the Peace Corps program stress the development of an accurate structural 
comnand of the language. Given a good structural control of the host country 
language, the student should be able to develop a broader vocabulary and to 
increase his level of fluency through practice in the field. It is doubtful, 
however, that the student will greatly increase his structural accuracy in 
the field, since the Peace Corps experience has been that extensive practice 
in a formal and controlled (i.e., classroom) situation is usually required 
to master granmiatical structures, especially those which differ from structure 
in the student's native language. 

To check the student's level of grammatical control, the interviewers 
will typically attempt to stimulate a discussion of topics which require 
or suggest the use of various verb moods, tenses, and persons beyond the 
simple narrative present and and the first person ("I") forms. The accurate 
use of adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and other aspects of language 
structure will also be evaluated in the course of the -interview. 

Vocefbulary ■ ^ 

The extent of the student's spoken vocabulary is noted throughout the 
course of the interview. Emphasis is placed on a wide-ranging vocabulary 
which allows the student to talk freely and accurately, on a number of 
different tepics , including but by no means restricted to vocabulary 
appropriate to his work assignment. The best preparation for the vocabulary 
aspect of the interview is not. a last-minute study of a word lists but rather 
the gradual and natural accumulation of vocabulary through classroom work 
together with extensive outside exposure to the language through films, 
conversations with native speakers or more advanced students, and so forth. 
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Fluency 

^ Fluency does not refer, here to the absolute speed of delivery, since 
native speakers of any language often show wide variation in this area. 
Fluency, for purposes of the interview, refers to the overall smoothness, 
continuity, and naturalness of the student's speech, as opposed to pauses 
for rephrasing sentences, groping for words, and so forth. 

Listening Comprehension 

It IS difficult to evaluate listening comprehension in a highly 
objective manner using a conversational technique. If a student is able to 
carry out rather sophisticated conversation on the basis of spoken leads 
and cornments given by the interviewer, it is reasonably certain that the 
student has acquired a listening comprehension proficiency at least up to 
the level represented by the general nature of the conversation. It is, 
however, possible that the student's listening proficiency as such could be 
quite high, but that limitations jn his ability to speak the language would 
prevent his from responding readily to questions or conversational leads 
which he understood perfectly well. Plans are currently being made to 
develop a test of 1 istening *comprehensio/i for Peace Corps use which would 
be administered independently of the language proficiency interview to 
provide additional information about tHis area of the student's language 
competence. In the meanwhile, students' listening comprehension ability 
will continue to be judged albeit somewhat roughly, on the basis of the 
face-to-face interview. The interviewers are instructed to give the 
benefit of the- doubt to the student, and to assume^as a matter of course 
that his listening proficiency is at least on a level with his interview 
performance. 



Source: Business Education for Career Advancement 'Project 
Arlington Heights^ Illinois 

o 
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Language Proficiency Interview (LPI) 
Rating Scales 



Name: 
Date: 



Interviewer: 



, Accent 
Grammar 
Vocabulary 
Fluency 
Comprehension 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Comments 



Source: Business Education for Career Advancement Project 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 



er|c 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #9 
• . Cloze Testing: How to Construct a Cloze Test 

1. Select a self-contained passage of approximately 150 ta 200 words taken 
from one of the books or materials you wish to use with your students. 

2. Go through the passage and systematically delete every 7th word leaving 
the FIRST AND LAST SENTENCES INTACT. Try to make exactly 25 blanks as 
this makes scoring much easier. Important!— Do not ^ choose the items to 
be deleted: use every seventh word \intil you reach 25 blanks. 

3. Type up a ditto making a blank for every deleted word. A blank of ten 

typewriter spaces is a good size, like this: . Now you have 

the test. 



HOW TO ADMINISTER A CLOZE TEST 

1. Be sure to give clear instructions to the students. They are to fill 
in one word in each of the blanks. There is no one "proper word" or 
"correct word" that fits in each blank. Several alternatives may be 
perfectly satisfactory as long as. they make sense. The important thing 

• to remember is that for each blank there is room for only one word . 

2. It is sometimes wise to do a few easy sample sentences on the blackboard 
before students actual ly_ take the test. This gives the teacher a chance 
to clear up any confusions that might arise. 

3. Give the test and allow as much time as is needed (within practical 
.limits) for all students- to complete it. Don't rush them. 

HOW TO SCORE THE TEST 

1. Go through the tests and count up the number of words that are right. 
For our children words are right^ if they are acceptable in the context. 

2. Now calculate the percent of correct answers. 1/ you have 25 blanks 
you can do this quite easily by merely multiplying the number correct 
by 4. 

3. Compare your percentages against this table to see if the book is 
appropriate. 
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Percent of 
Correct Answers* 



Comprehension 
Level 



Appropriate for your Class? 



above 53% 


independent 


Yes, it will make easy reading. 
It's especially appropriate for 
enjoyment, homework or indepen- 
dent activities. ^ 


between 44%-53% 


instructional 


Y^, it will make challenging 
reeling for work within class. 


below 44% 


frustration 


No, it is too difficult. It 
will probably discourage both 
you and your students. 



Words Deleted from Charlotte* s Web 














1. to 


6. front 


11. 


a 


\i. 


up 


21. 


to 


2. as 


7. and 


12. 


was 




the 


22. 


At 


3. warmed 


8. another 


13. 


mil k 


18. 


was 


23. 


moved 


4. and 


9. again 


14. 


when 


19. 


near 


24. 


and 


5. afternoon 


10. going 


15. 


for 


20. 


when 


25. 


fixed 



*These percentages are taken from an article by J. Anderson, "Selecting a 
Suitable 'Reader': Procedures for Teachers to Assess Language Difficulty . 
RELC Journal, Vol. 2,- pp. 35-42. It is probably unwise to interpret these 
percentages rigidly--you can shift them several points, one way or the other, 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #10a 
Instructions for a Cloze Test 

I would like you to read this passage and fill in the blanks. This 
is the story of a mistaken identity. Some of the words have been 
left out. Read the whole story first, then go back to the beginning 
and fill each empty space with a word. Remember, you can fill one 
word in each blank space. There is no one "correct word" that fits 
each blank. Several alternatives may be satisfactory as long as 
they make sense. The important thin^ to remember is that for each 
blank space there is room fOr only one word. Hake sure that you read 
the whole story first before you start filling any of the blank 
spaces. 

Let us do one example together. If you see this sentence (write it 

out on board): The little was eating an ice cream 

when fell. 

You need to fill each blank space, with one word that fits. What 

word fits best in the fitst blank? Boy. What about the second 

I 

blank? He. Now, start reading, the story. 

- / 

Source: Business Education for Career Advancement Project 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #10b 
Sampl^of a Cloze Test 

The Mi stakerA Identity 
My father-in-law, whose name is Paul, ^^t> 



wi 



th C^Osi^ business associates. Suddenly, a (^hjj^^ ^ 



in a restaurant' 



distinguished-looking gentleman hurried to his table. 

Without (^"^'^^ ^^^^ t° contain his ^ Ml^i on. the man 

began to ^(^^{^^ Paul's hand vigorously. As \A <t , 

did so,, the stranger ^^jA^^i'^ him Joe and he A^T^ ^ i g-H^ 
recalled the great times 7 luV had together in the /I^^ W ?T> 

My father-in-law. {^Jl^A 6 ^^ ad never served iif ^ ^H^ D- 
Army, gervtly told the 



ll i-n r^!^ he was mi staken j f^^^ (t Fo 



had evidently confused him 



someone else. The stranger 



left 



^'^^ 3 obv-iously very embarassed. He f^^a-^dt^ profusely and 

I 

later, while leaving the ^QM^ restaurant. 
Paul bumped into - stranger again. This time. 



stranger hugged him, and (^5. to tell everybody aroun^^_^ 

sad story of twd(^^^5__ ^^'^^ "ho (p^^Q^Y^^^ not seen each 

other (\^SsJ^ years." Before Paul could 5'^'i/ a word, 

the stranger : "You know, you are (^Fu?^ going to 

believe this. \oy^ I met -some guy 

who ^ just like you!" 



here last week 



Source: Business Education for Career Advancement Project 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #11 



Teacher-Made Stories 



TITLE 


DESCRIPTION 


llAdlfK MADf SiUKltS 
fOU t'A LllEUACY SCREEN lN(i 
by 

{ fo be J'repdied for your - 
own students) 

i 


PURPOSE: To detennine basic fiteracy / 
-nfreTdimj and copyinq) skills. Ongoing. ( 

Test of mastery/achievement. 
CONTENT: Short stories about the students 

can^test eye-hand coordination, letter 

strokes, and reading for sense. 

PROCEDURES; 

1. Develop language experience 
stories about your students. 
(5-7 sentences, with a title); 

2. Write the stories than rewrite 

but as numbered cloze sen-tences. , 
(Also see page .4 in this Manuals.) - 

3. Ask students to complete the 
numbered sentences for the story. 
They may look. 

MHTc . Hn fiAi- fnr nran^uar 
skills, just for literacy. 

TAii/^TT ci../i£krkfc in F^i literacy classes, 
TAkGET: jtuoenLS in lol iilciov-/ y^*^ > 

""oTltudents enterincj the program. Non- 

literate or pre-literate learners. 


ADMINISTRATION 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


HOW : Group. Paper and 

pencil. After developmn, ■ 
teaching, and practicing 
the stories. 

MATERIALS: Worksheet/story 
sheet (specially prepared). 

•SCORING: Individual progress 
records are Kept, leacner 
marks correct aaswers on 
blackboard. Then collects 
papers. 


Ying And Her Sister 

Ying lives in Elgin. Her sister lives 
in Hanover Park. Ving wants to visit 
her sister. Ying does not have a car. ^ 
What can she do? 

1 ing Ifves in , Igin. 

2". Her ister lives in Hanover ^ark. 

3. Yinq wants to her sister. 

(Troin Mary Kearney, ESL Literacy 
Instructor, Elgin YWCA) 



Source: Terdy, Dennis. Testing Instruments and Procedures for Adults 
English as a Second Language . Illinois Statewide ESL/AE Service ' 
Center, Arlington Heights, Illinois, August, 198r. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #12 



PLAC EMENT TEST 

r-- 



BILINGUAL ACCESS PROGRAM 



NAME : 



ADDRESS : 



CITY £ STATE: 
PHONE: . 



SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: _ 
LEARNED OF PROGRAM FROM: 



DATE! 



NATIVE LANGUAGE: 



. TOTAL YEARS IN SCHOOL: 
TOTAL YEARS IN U.S. 



CLASS INTERESTED IN: 



* 



INSTRUCTIONS 



*TURN ON THE TAPE AND LISTEN TO THE DIRECTIONS. 

0 

DO NOT TURN OFF THE TAPE UNTIL THE TEST IS COMPLETELY FINISHED. 
LISTEN CAREFULLY. 

1 . I 1 1 ve I n 



a) California b) Illinois c) New York d) Canada 



*This test is accompanied by a tape— the tape contains instructions, times 
the students, and provides the listening exercises. 



ERJC 



Developed by Jeff Galbralth 

C. Copyright I98I, Elgin Community College l^i' 
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READ AND ANSWER 




Use any small 1/4 Inch piece of metal that is in the shop. Burn three holes 
in the metal . The holes should be about 1/2 inch wide. Then burn two sides of 
the metal piece. Only 2 holes and 1 side will be tested by your teacher. 



1 . Make 



' holes. 



a) 1 b) 2 c) 3 . d> 4 



2. The hole should be "wide. 

a) 2 inches b) 1 inch c) 1/2 inch 



d) 1/A inch 



3. " T^e' teacher will test ,_ 
.a) 1 b) 2 c) 3 



holes 



d) 4 
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5. The piece is 



■ d) 4 



a) plastic b) shop c) metal 
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d) big 
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2 



LISTEN m ANSWER 



HOS* 




HCS» 



Qrfttn Ae«ty(«it 




TorcJi" 



J Mixing 



1. 



and 



acatylene are tfie two gasak tiiat ars 



mixed. 

a^rffce^O'Sien 



-{3-)-t55T*iir 



d) regulator 



2. The tanlcs are cantrolled by a 

a) tank tj)torcJ) ' ' c)hosa 



d)reculator 



3. The gases go from the tanks to the torch through a^ 
a) hose b) torch c) tank d) tip 



4.' The gases aiix to make a 

.a} torch b-) flame c)nrixing chensoer 



d)tip 



5. The flame 
a) 600 



••aches' a temperature of 

bf 5, GOO c) 16,000 



deorees . 



d) 50,000 
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3. 



READ AND ANSWER ' 



OIL CHANGE STEPS 

1. Rais« and support the car. 

2. Put a drain pan under the engine. 

3. Find the drain plug on the engine oil pan. 

4.. Use socket wrench or box wrench to loosen the drain plug by turning it 
counter clodcwise. 

5. Put the pan under the plug and renove the plug. 
NOTE: Be carefi^l. Hot engine oil can cause severe burns. 

6. After draining the oil, instal-1 the drain plug, dispose of the waste oil, 

7. Lower the car. 

8; Fill the cranJccase with the proper amount of oil. 
9. Run the engine and aedc for leaks. 



1- Protect your hands from burns when draining oi.l. 

a)dirty b)hot c)old d)expens1ve. 

2. Two wrenches that perform' the saine job 'are a socket wrench and a _ 
.a)pan wrepch b)box wrench / c)plijnber's wrendi d)oil wrench 

3. Used oil should be . 

a)re used b)disposed of 

4. Fill the crank case with 

a) 4 quarts b) 5 quarts c)6 quarts 



c) filtered d)saved 
of. oil. 

d)the correct amount 



5. The oil will if the drain plug is not put. back in. 

a) get hot b) get thick c) level ' d) leak out 
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4. 



i tSTgH AND AWSWP 



GASOLINE 



1. -Gas 1n a can or tank 1$ 1n j fom^ ■ 

a) I1qy.id b) sofid c) vapor d) watar 

2. Gas 1s vaporizBd by nrfxing 1t vrith 



i) 



vaoor 



b) fuel 



c)air 



d) on 



3. An average nrixtyre has a ratio -of 15 -pounds 'of air to 
of gasoline. , 



d) ,15 

r 



_ pound(s) 



arixtare. 



a) 1 s§) 2 c) 8 ^ 

4. The opposite of a rfc*i arfxture is a 

' a) poor b) vapor c)lean d) light 

5. «hen a gasoline tanK-is fi Ilea 'to 20 aaltons capaci ty . 'the tank 
a) holds b) nrixes 7 c) bums d) sells 



"20 gall 



( 
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5. 



READ AND ftNSWER 



JOB APPLICATION PROJECT 



The letter of aooH cation expresses interest In a job* Since the 
letter of aoo 11 cation is your first contact with a possible employer, 
It IS important that the^etter give a good impression* 

A resume^ Includes your education, job experiertCe, and personal 
inrormatiof; One page is usually best^- 

In a reference request letter, you ask someone to send a recommendation* 
For instance, you might asjc a teacher to recamend you for a job* The 
reference reouest letter you send to your teacher aslcs to give* the 
reccninenaatl on« 



After an interview, you send a follow^uo, letter to thank the personnel 
manager for seeing you* Since tne fol iow-uo letter is used as a ' 
courtesy, you should send one even if you decide not to take the job. 



1- When you contact an employer you 



\ 



a) touch him b) con him c) ask him d) show interest in a job 

2. On a resume this item ^' welde r 1975-77, overhead welder specialist 1977-8T 
would come under * 

a) education b) job experience c) pjsrsonal information.* d) ^un 

3. The reference request letter asks for a ' 
a) job 



b) raise 



c) recommendation d) teacher 



^. The person who hires someone is called the manager. 

a) emoioyer b) interviewer c) decider d) personnel 



5. The letter says thank you. 

a) application b) resume c) reference 



d) follow-uo 
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6. 




1 . Atoms can have 



seven ortital patfis. 



a) more than b} upper cl lower d) as many as 



The a-tfferenca between level s'1 and 2 ts 
a) 2 b) 4 c) 5. d) 8 



electrcns. 



3. 



The fifth shell wuld be called the 
a) 5 b) fifth " c) Z ^ d] 0 



shell. 



1, rne levels fill up first. 

a) lowest b) middle c) ca.ntar d) highest 



3. rne levels fill up '^th 

a) electricity b) electrons 
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c) energy ' d) shells 
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VESL PLACEMEN T TES T PROCEDURES 

1. Hd^e the student fill out the information blanks on the cover page. 

2. M,dke sure the volune is okay on the tape recorder. Show the student hov/ the 
volume control works. 

3. \Explai\p to the student that once the tape is started it cannot be stopped unt'il the 

test is finished. 

4. Explain to the student that all instructions are on the tape. 

5. Start the tape. Watch to see that the student understands. 
♦ 

G. Grade the test at the end by marking the nuiiber of incorrect answers at the bottofn 
of each page. 

7. Conduct a personal interview by asking the student: What class he/shp wants and why. 

What school he/she has attended 

the U.S. 
What job interests he/she has. 
,What job experience he/she has. 
'How much English he/she uses- at 
home, on the job, and with 
friends. 

Dejtennme placement by combinatior) of test results and personal interview results. 



ANSWER KEY 



Pa rt ]_ 


■ Part IV 


1 . C 


1. A 


2. C 


' 2. C 


3. B 


3. A 


•1. (! 


^- c 


b. C 


5. A 


P<Trt JJ 


Par^J/. 


1. C 


1 . D 


2. ,D 


2. B 


3. A 


3. C 


A. B 


4. D 


0. B • 


5. D 


hiH IJI 


Part VI 


1. B 


1 . ■ D 


2. B 


2. C 


B 


3. D 


4. D 


4. A 


5. D 


5. B 



^^ource,: 
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Developed by Jeff Galbraith 
Elgin Coninunity College 
Elgin, Illinois 
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VESL PLACEMENT^TEST BACKGROUND 



The^ VESL Placement Test consists of six parts 



Subject Area 

1) Waldlng Reading 

2) Welding Listening 



Degree of Difficulty 



EASY 



3) Automotive Reading 
U) Automotive Listening 



•MODERATE (Also tests for 
Machine Tool) 



5) Business Reading 
5) Plastics Listening 




DIFFICULT 



Each part is based on actual material that the student faces in class. 
Reading and listening language skills are stressed because these are 
the areas that vocational instructors at ECC have identified as most^ 
important. Placement is based on the student's ability to comprehend 
at least half of his or her intended subject area as well as some com- 
prehansion of the other areas. Placement is also influenced by infor- 
mation obtained in the personal interview (rer>arding language and aca- 
demic skills not readily apparent from the testing). 



Source: Developed by Jeff Galbraith 
Elgin Comnunity College 
Elgin, Illinois 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT ma 
Evaluation of Student Writing 




EVALUATION OF STUDENT WRITING 
Sources: 

Mullen, K. "Evaluatincj, Writing 
Proficiency.". In Oiler i 
l*crkios (eds.), 
LiHK)ij d(je Te s tincj . Nev/bury 
llouse. 1980. 

(Also available through the 
Illinois Statewide ESL/AE- 
Service Center) 



UESCKIPTION 



PURPOSE: To assess overall composition" 
skills. 

CONTENT : Compos i tion. Evaluation chart on 
v/hich to rate student writing ability 
from poor to excellent. Four areas 
evaluated: sentence structure, organi- 
zation, (|uantity and vocabulary. 

PR OCEDU RE : Assign a written composition 
to students. Evaluate it using the 
chart. 

TARGET: High beginning and advanced. 



ADfllNISTRAlION 



HOW: Paper and pencil 
' Visual stimulus if 

desired. Group or - 

individually. 



TIMF: 25 minutes 

SCORING : Use scale with 
criteria, ^^elativ^e fluency 
Note: I f more than one 
teacher/rater, compare scores 
on the same comoositions 
to check and develop 
consistency. 



COMPOSITION EVALUATION 



See Resource Document 13b (page 130) 



Source: Terdy, Dennis. Testing Instruments and Procedures for Adults 
E ngl'ish as a Second Language . Illinois Statev/ide ESL/AE Service 
Center, Arlington Heights, Illinois, August, 1981. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT €13b 



Name: 



COMPOSITION EVALUATION 
Date: 



Evaluator: 



Poor 
1 



AtX)ve 

Fair Good Average Excellent 
2 3 4 5 



Control over English Structure 

Compositional Organization' 
Quantity of Writing 
Appropriateness of Vocabulary 



Overall Writing Proficiency 

• . Guidelines for Evaluation of Compositions 
Control over English Structure 

Excellent: Few, if any noticeable errors of grammar or work order. 

Frequent use of complex sentences. 
Very good: Occasional grammatical and or word-order errors. Some 

use of complex sentences-. 
Good: Frequent grammar and word-order errors General use of 

simple sentences. 

Fair: . Many erros in grammar make comprehension difficult. Use 

of short basic sentences. 
Poor: Severe errors in grammar and word order. No apparent 

knowledge of English. 

Compositional Organization 

Excellent: Well -developed introduction which engages concern of the 
reader. Use of internal divisions and transitions. 
Substantial paragraphs to develop ideas. Conclusion 
suggests larger significance of central idea. 

Very good: Obvious inclusion .of * an introduction through not smoothly 
developed. Division of central idea into smaller parts 
through paragraphs are lean on detail. Conclusion restates 
the central idea: 
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Good: Intent to develop central idea is evidenced^ only a few 

points are mentioned. The introduction or conclusion is 
very simply stated or may be missing. Occasional wandering 
from topic. 

Fair: Limited organization. Throughts are written down as they 

come to mind. No introduction or conclusion. 

Poor: No organization. No focus. No development. No major 

consideration of topic. 

Quantity of Writing - . ' . 

Excellent: Writting is an easy task. Quantity seems to be no problem. 
Very good: Reasonable quantity for the time. Writing flows without 
much hesitation. 

Good: Enough writing to develop the topic somewhat. Evidence of 

having stopped writing at times. 
Fair: Much time spent struggling with the task of putting down 

thoughts on paper. 
Poor^ Very little writing during the hour-long assignment. 

Appropriateness of Vocabulary 

Excellent: Precise and accurate word choice. Obvious knowledge of 
idioms. Aware of word connotatitjns. No translation from 
native language apparent. May have attempted a metaphoric 
use of words. 

Very good: Occasional misuse of idioms, but little difficulty in 
choosing appropriate forms of-words. Uses synonums to 
avoid repetition. Some vocabulary problems may be due 
to translations. 

Good: Use of the most frequently occurring words in Englis+i. 

Does not use synonyms to avoid repetition. Some 
inapropriate word choices. Uses circumlocutions or 
rephrasing wh^ the right word is not available. 

Fair: Depends upon a very small vocabulary to convey thoughts. _ 

• Repetition of mrds is fVequent. Appears to be translating 
Great difficulty in choosing appropriate word forms. 

Poor: Vocabulary is extremely limited. 



From: Mullen, K. Evaluating writing proficiency. In Oiler & Perkins (eds.) 
Research in Language Testing . Newbury House, 1980. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #14 



Guidelines .and Questions for Conducting A Vocational Interest Interview with 
LEP Students. ■ ■ 

The purpose of the vocational interest interview is to maintain a con- 
versation with the L-EP student that will allow the interviewer (using 
a bilingual interpreter, if needed) to determine the vocational 
interest of -the LEP student. > 

The following steps may be taken: 

1. Make every effort to put the student at ease. 

2. Show interest in the student by exhibiting patience and 
establishing rapport with the student. 

3. Then proceed by asking the following questions that may be helpful 
in understanding which job or jobs the student might like to ^ 
perform best: 

Circle One 



T 

Do you prefer to work alone or with others? Alone 



Do you prefer a job which would require you 
to do a lot of standing and walking or one 
which would allow you to sit? 

Do you prefer to try new tasks or do the 
saijie tasks? 

Do you ^pjoy doing a task or tellng other 
people how they should do it? 

Do you prefer to work outdoors or indoors? 

Do you prefer to work where it is quiet or 
where it is noisy? 



Stand/ 
Walk 



New 

Doing 
it 

Out 



Quiet 



Do you prefer a job where there is little or Little 



no change or one where there are many 
changes? 

Do you like a job which can always be done 
at the same rate or one which may need to be 
done very quickly? 

Do you prefer to express your ideas by 
talking or writing? 



or no 
Changes 



Same 
rate 



With 
Others 



Sit 

Same 

Telling 
others 

• In 
Noisy 



Many 
changes 



Soon 

and fast 



Talking Writing 



0 

r 



Circle One 




• Do yotr prefer a job which requires a lot 
of physical energy or one' which requires 
a lot of thinking? 

f Do you prefer a job where you might jpt 
dirty or one where you must stay neat and 
clean? 



Do you keep calm when you have several 
tasks to do at one tjme or do you work 
best when there is only one task to do 
t a time? 



Do you prefer to work with tools or numbers? 

Do you prefer regular work hours or work 
hours that change?' 

Do you prefer to work the day shift or 
the night shift? 

Would you prefer to work in a fomal 
setting or a casual setting? 

Do you prefer to work with people or 
work with objects? 

Would you prefer to niiake something or 
to sell something? ^ 

Oo you prefer to plan how a task is to 
be done or to have others be responsible 
for planning and organizing it? 

Would you f)refer a job whith requires a 
lot of training to develop skills or one 
that requires little training? 



Physical Thinking 



Dirty 



Day 



Fo rmal 



People 



Make 



I 

plan 

A lot 
'of 

trdining 



Neat 
and clean 



One at 
a time 



Several 
Tool s Numbers 

Regular Change 



Night 
Casual 
Objects 
Sell 



Others 
plan 



Little 
training 



Source: Curriculum Associates, Inc, 
Inventory of Essential .Skil Is 
1981 t 

\ 

\ 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #15 
CAREER COMPETENCE INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Studant's ::ane ^^^^^ /3a^^ 



VoQO.Z'ioKo, Z 7vocvccr 



PerocnCs) Inter^ne-jed (ilane and Title) 

§ 



c 



> 
"J 



has hnd 
ipiS t'ruc c ion 
rf* la tod Co 














has h.id ^ 

worl^ orperu^nce 

related to 














has denonstraced 
kn.r*ledc;o of 
concep ts 














has porr'orrii.' J 
within competence 
area 
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Areas c f ('orpc t ci^ ce 




has haJ 
instruction 
related to 








* 




worr. o:oerience 
related to 






8 ' 


A., 




has d^.or.st rated 
knou'lecJge of 
concepts' 










i 


has perforned 
•vit'^i'^ cof^ipe tenc<2 
area 

• 













o 
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u 
c 



a 



o 

X 

> 



Areas of Competence 




has had - 
ins true ti'on 
related tOt 



has had 

vorU experience 
related 



has deirons trated 
knowledge of 
concepts 



has performed 
within competence 
area 



(- 
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f 



Ailditional rn-^omation 



Student^s Previous Work LxperiencP 
Job Title(s) 




CO 




General Conments on Stnd e nt^s Level of Coinpetence 



ERIC 



Source: Evans, R. N., Albriaht, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing the Student's Present Level (s) 

Performance . Urbana-lSB^mpaign, Illinois: University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Rg^arch, 1978. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #16 



Instructions for J)eveloping and Using 
the Career Competence Interview Guide 

This interview guide is to he used by the vocational instructor when 
interviewing persons most fanilidr with the sLudL•nt^s school and work 
' performance (e.g., parents, former instructor, student). Its purpose is 
to obtain an initial reading of the student's strengths and weaknesses 
in relation to particular areas wltfiin the vocationnl course curriculum, 
•riiis Instrument should be most helpful for planning the learner's progr^ 
when used prior to the student' s' actual participation in the course. It 
could he used shortly after the course begins, but, ut this time, direct 
assessment strategies (c.^., entry level performance sampling, systematic 
observation) can be used and wiJ! likely provide .is mu( h or more specific 
p 1 .'inning in format ion. 

The following steps^are suggested for developing and using the Career 
Competence Interview Gyfcle : ' 

ly^ntifying Competence Areas 

1. WJien thfi student is known to have had prior training and/or work 
experience in the course content area, deniied in^rmation on 
the student's level of lompoteuce may be bought. If this is the 
case, then the instructor could identify and list the major course 
content areas, or unit topics, on the guide, as was done in 
Resource Document <fl7. 

2. If, however, the student is known to have had little or no prior 
training and/or experience in the course content area, or, if 

the course is. for example, a general work experience program, then 
a listing of basic job'tr^try competencies (e.g., job application, 
interview, following directions, employer-employee relations) 
may he more applicable. 

3. Or, depending on the course content and the student's prior 
experience ^nui/or traini^ig, the instructor m.iy select a mixture 
ol basic entrv .iiul spe( uie oec upjt i ona 1 ((jiupetence areas (coni- 
bin.K oi I and 2 above) . 

Constructing the Survey 

1. Once the competence areas, are identified, the next step is to 
list them on the competence guide. Place each competence area 
in the space loc'ated at the top of the guide, underneath the 
title "Areas of Competence^' 

2. In the example interview' guide, the person being interviewed may 
provide information on student competence at one or more levels. 
Four levels are listed on the left hand coluimi of tlie guide and 
are defined as follows: 

lb. 
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A. Hie student ha s had ins truct i dii rcintocJ to thp particular 
competence area. ^ Tins level indicates the person may know 
tlie student lias liad formal insiruction in tliis area, but he 
or sne may or may not be aware ol related work experience 
and the degree of student knowledge and performance in this 
area. 

B. Hie ^>tudent* Iias^liad work to the particular 
area. Ihe person reporting mav know the student has had re- 
lated work experience and nay or may not be able to tell you 
the student's level of knowled;>e and performance in each 
competence arc^a. 

C. Tlie student ^i^^s_^LM^t)_lls^t r^^^ related 
to a given competence area. fn this case, the person being 
interviewed can provide inform.jcion on the degree to which 
the student has demonstrated an mule rstanding of the technical 
or cognitive knowledge associauJ with the competence area. 
For instance, the person reporting may indicate the student 

is able to pronoun(0 ,ind spell the major terms on an application 
form (cognitive knowled;;e). H'ry^vor, the student's performcincc 
in fj-lling out an application form may or may not be known. 

D. Ihe student has performe d within iht- competence area simply 
means the person reporting is able to indicate the student's 
performance level in a particul ir competence area. 

3. Once the competence areas are identified and listed, several 

copies of the instrument should be reproduced. It is recommended 
that the instructor use one ropy pi,- r interview and one copy be, 
given to each person interviewed for personal reference. 

Using the Interview Guide 

•1. During the interview, eacn competence area is to be discussed. . 
"Ilie instructor will want to record i ommonts in the appropriate 
blocks, making more 4<-*tailed notes of particular areas of 
student strength and weakness. 

2- Resource Document ISboffe rs add-itionil suggestions for organizing 
and conducting tiie interview and for compiling the results of 
the interviews.' 



Source: Evans, R. N., Albright, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Preseiit Level (s) of Performance . Urbana-Champaign , 
111 inois: Universitj'-of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #17 

CAREER COriPETENCE INTERVIEW GUIDE 

Voce, t i c^- 1 1 Pvocv^ . 



PersoK(s) In te rvi eved (Uanc ar.'d Title) 



Areas of Cop.ae tence 



has had 
instructioii 
related to 




j 










has had 

work ex-perieace 
related to 






* 








has demonstrated 
knowledge of 
concc'p ts 














lias perforr.ed 

vi thin oorpetence 

area 
















« 



Areas of Cor.petcnce 




o 

O 
> 
'J 



has hati , 
instruction 
rclatod to 












has had 

vork experience 
related to 




- 








has denonstrated 
knovledpe of 
concepts 












haSf perf'onr.ed 
Within corpetenc^ 













1^ 




Areas of Competence 



has had 
instruction 
related to 












has had 

x^ork experience 
related to 












n oS J. 5 Tior. 3 c r a c c c 
knowledge of 
conceocs 












has performecl"" 
within conpetenc( 
area 













i5o 
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, Student's Previous Work Experience ^ 



Job Title(s) 



Location(s) 



nmp3over(s) Date(s) 



' General Conmients on Student's Lc-vel of Conpeten 



ce 



CO 



15 



♦ 



'°"'o?^Perlfor"^'nce ''urSanr'?!;™ inn Regies for Assessing th. Student's Present Level(s) 

of^Perfornance . Urbana-Champaign, Illinois: university of Illinois, Burea u of Educational Researc h; 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #18 



Suggested Procedure* for 
Interviewing Key Personnel 



Prior t o th e Interviews • 

• Determine key perisons- to be intervieued. 

• Deteriniii'j ((Muent and form.it for ;in inUirviCMy guide. 

• (.'oust riii't interview j^iiidc ,^ t>r list Honeral questions to 
he addressed during* riie inter vii»w. 

• Contact key personnel to explain purpose of tiie interview and 
to arrange a convenient meeting time and place. 



Durinj; Plach Incervjow 



Restate the purpose of the meeting. 

t*rovide a < opy of };ui<ie or key i|u«*st ions to the person (s) 
being interviewed. Kxplain how the interview will proceed. 
If unsure about a per.^>on's rc-sponsf* ij.sk for clarification or 
for additional in f ormc'it i on . 

Be ooservant ot non-verb.ii as well as verbal responses. 
-G-l-Oi>e— meet-i-fvgrb^y— ^hiM^itig liow this information will be used. 



Aft er the In terviews ^ 

• Compare responses of persons interviewed. 

• Look for common areas of concern, but also be sensitive to 
individual responses. 

• Determine areas a( student* strength and weakness. 



Source: Evans, R.-N. , Albright, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies for Asse ssing 

the Studen t's ,Rreser>t Level(s) e^f Performance' ^ Urbana-Chaitipaign, • 

Illinois: University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational' Research, 197a 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #19a 



Instructions for Administering/ " 
5/ the Building Trades Performance Samplg 



•flie performance saniplt* should ho adininisteriMl [)y the ^liuilding Trades 
instructor, an Tnchi.strinl Kduirntion teacher or someone trained and/or 
experienced in the !>uil(iing trades area. For increasing the 
reliability of observations, it is recommended that more than one 
person observe and record student perf annaiu'o. 



Material Needed: 

1 piece of I" x ^j" at Jeaf^t 8' long 

2A 6d nails ' ' 

Damp or wet sand iiv container - appro-xiHiaLely 18" in diameter 

Instruction slieeL 



Equipment and Too Is- Needed ; 
Crosscut saw 
Hammer 
Level 
"Tape measure 



Framing square 
Pencil 

Safety glasses 



Items needed by individual administering perlormance test: 
• Evaluation form 
Timing device' 

Pencil or pen ^ 

^Adopted from sample used iji tlile liuildinf, Trades program, Vermilion 
OccrupaLIpnial Technical Kducation Center, Danville/ Illinois. Tliis sainpj 
was developed by the building trades instructor and the vocational direc 
tor at this vbcatlonal center. 
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Before* start iiu; tht* stu<ienl on the perforih.iu te sample, the *iclminis- 
trator sljoultl review with tin- :?t u<i(»ni (s ) the nuitiiial .mmI e<niipincnt 
needed. Also, tlie admin i*^t r.it or shotilcl inform tin- stud^Mit that she or 
he may ask qnestitMi*, at any point <hirihji this exercise. If a stodenC 
has difficulty readinu tl»e insiruttjon sheet, t ht indivitJual administering 
the test should explain the inst rut t ions in detail. Likewise, if a 
student cannot rea<i the drawinj;^. an actual sample should be furnished. 
The iitudent is now ready in he)*, in the perlormai\ie ti-st. 

I he admm i St t at t>r is to ohservi- t ne stude'it durin;- the pt»r f ormani e , 
while recording; on the checklist provitJed (KxaPiple (document II dc). In 
addition to the ite.n.-, n^ited on the < nt.:i k 1 i , * l lie indivicJcral administering; 
the test mjy find it helpfi.iJ to record tlie tyj>e and frequency of questions 
asked by the i ndi v i dua I (s ) takint; die test. Th i ^> could indicate some 
area. i)i dirriculty in the test conditions. After the completion of the 
performance test, the student's finished product should he checked foY . 
.'U'curycy by the individuaj admin iste rini; the test. 



Source: Evans^ R. N., Albright, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing the 
Student's Present Level (s) of Performance . Urbana-Champaign,, Illinois: 
University of Illinois,* Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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RESOUPXE DOCUMENT #19b 



INSTRUCTIONS* FOR STUDENT COMTLEtlNr; PUK BUILDING TRADES 
PERFORMANCE SAMPLt:* 



Rationale: As a^stwdent recently enrolled in the Building Trades pro- 
gram, yon are to re^d ,the following directions and complete each 
^s^ep as directed. This test v/ill give you an opportunity to 
demonstrate the skills you already possess, as well as identify the 
aroas^ou may need help in while enrolled in lUiiiding Trades. Tlie 
skiJJs used in completing this performance test relate to a great 
majority of the tasks you- will he invcJivcd m while completing your 
Building Trades program. 



-i'Hts-TEsr"i>^HErwriTrvEN ro^(yo~T^^^ your program to he of 

MAXIMUM nKNEFIT TO YOU - IT IS NOT USED I OK SCIU-ENING STUDENTS FROM 
THE program: 



Material Neodud : 

1 piece of 1" x A" at least 8' lon^ 

s 

2A 6d nai I s. 

Damp or wot s.iiui in container at Icmsl 18" in diamet(»r 



flqiiipment Needod: 
Crosscut saw 
Hammer 
Leve I 

Tape measure 



Framing square' 
PmuII 

S.ifut V glasses 



^Adopted from sample developed ,ind u*^ud in the BuildJ^lg Trades program. 
Vermilion Occupational Technical Education (vnter, Danville, Illinois. 
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Objective of tlds Activity: 

Upim coiiipluLi(»n of lliis activity,^ yon will li«ivi\ demons L rated 

the f(ilIo\/iu>» skills: 

S.'iwinft - cut .s<[unn.'ly to v/jlhin 1/8*' ,ii (.ur.iry 

^ Measuring - to within i/8" accuracy 

Squaring - to within 1/8" over 12 inches 

• Nailing - securely and without missing lUo nni 1 

Leveling - to At least l/«" of the bubble (1/8" accuracy on a 
2^" lev(f 1 over 12 inches) 

Steps: 

First, c!K»ik i o. set- ii ,ilJ ix'cdcd nKitrri.il .ind fquipiniMU are 
available. Second, reacts each step carefully. Uegin working on the 
performance sample practicing safety during thu entire activity. 

Step 1. Review complete procedure sheet. 

2. Qut ^2 - 1" X ^" boards 12" In length. 

3. Cut 2 - 1" X ^" boards to the correct length (12" Ifess 
the thickness of' 2 - .1 x A) . 

A. Using 6d nails, assemble the ' I x 4 frame using 3 nails 
^ to v:\c\i corner (drawihi' 



m 
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5. 
6. 
7. 



Check frame for .■s^j^jiareness;'. iind ^ineasuring acciic^dy. 

Cut h - Iwr-vrds Zh c.utrccl leiiRth (ll^llong). 

/'lit .poirUK (/I'j^ -f r6in center I'riu on one ead of each 
stAjft - ('(ir.iv/fn>> lf2) . ' 
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3, Nail stakes to each corner of thu V* x A** frame using 3 
6d nails in each stake (dr^awihg if'i). 
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9. Level the frame in the coutai^).er of sand (drawing H) . 




10. 



DIIAWING 



Ocaii up ybiir work aroa. 



II. Notify the tost ;jrfmi n i s t r;!tr)r ili.jt you liavo comph-tod 
the a<:ti.vicv and are ready to discuss your performance. 



THANK YOn: 



Source: Evans, R. N. , Albright, L. & Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present Level (s) of Performance ^ Urbana-Champa i gn , 
< Illinois: University, of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #19c 

STl'DENT PERFORMANCE EVALUATION FORM* 




Stud'ent's NamPf ' ' ■ Pit^r 

Obsein/er(s) 



PROCESS ASSESSMENT 



U:5b£.KVhD rr.RFOg;iAtXLS 


VES 


NO 


C0Fi>IKNTS 


m n TUP" QmnMrMT* 






'^^ . 


- use the following tools properly: 








Tnpe Measyre 








Hand Sai^ 








Hanune r 








Sq ua re 








Level ^ 








use the foi^owing tools with ease: 








Tape Moasurc ^ 








Hand Saw ^ 
















Square 








Level . 








DID THE STl»DENT: 








stick to the task? ^,>— - 








appoar to cnioy^ jLlve ^rasR?^ 








noed further inj;tru('tion? 








at what point? ** 








how much time h;id c l.ipseri? 








become f rustratod wi th f.lie task? 








ill wh.it point? 








how mucli time had elansed? 









(USE THIS SPACE TO EKPLAL^f ANY FRUSTRATION) 



*Adopted from samplo developed and used in the Building; Trades program, 
Vermilion Occupational Technical Education Center, Danville, Illinois. 
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PROCESS ASSESSMENT 



- OBSERVEP^^BRHIRiMAI^CES 




NO 




DID/ THE STUDENT: 








refer to the written Instructions? 








how much? 








follow instructions well? 






» 


oral - • 








wriLcen 








further explanations 








DID THE STUDENT; 








complete the task -^^ 








with sufficient ease? 








How much time elapsed from 
start to finish? 








Did the student appear . 
confident during^ this activity? 








Did the student rush tr finish - 
and show a crude finished 
p^'ochict? 









Mr.ASJ.'UAiJLK SKILL!. 


t-ACTOPV !-ACn)"V Fi^CTOP.Y 
1/4 1/8 0 J/8 1/^ 


COM>^KNTS 


naasurinp (1/8" tolerance) 

riittinj} (1/8" tolerance) 

Squnrin?> (1/^" toVeranrc) 

Leveling, (1/8" tolerance' 
on b ub hi 1^) 


1 

1 
1 


1 

!. 1 
1 1 
1 


I I 
1 1 

1 t 1 . 
Ill 





OVERALL Cn^^^tEMT.S AND Kli:CO>tMr.NI)ATIONS 



state'ment of present level perfor>u\nce 
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Source: Evans,. R. N., Albrighti L. & Fabac, J, Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present LeveUs) of Performance" Urbana-Champa,ign, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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RESOURCE DOCUMENT #20 

Steps Followed in Developing and iMmtnistering 
the Building 'trades Entry Level Perforfnance Sample 

» \h'enti:t.ed cormon hicu'edne cn>' sHlla oi Oiin the. vocational 
couroc. 

■%ter reviewing Che course objectives, the instructor concluded 
that there were some tools ,• materials and equipment used 
throughout the course (e.g., crosscut saw. hammer, level, wood, 
nailsh- In designing the sample, the instructor decided that 
nn assessment of the actual use of tools and materials (direct 
' performance assessment) would provide a truer picture of the 
student's competence than would a written or verbal test over 
the use of these items (indirect performance ^assessment} . 
Tlirouph direct observation of the student constructing a 
sarple, the instructor was able to judge the extent to which . 
the student 1) followed directions, 2) used tools and materials, 
3i) stayed with the task, and 4) constructed the product. 

. Provided instructions to tlie test administrator or* observer. 

A written instruction sheet was developed which included: 
1) who should administer the sacp-le, 2) material, equipment 
, and tools needed, and* 3) items nee<^d and factors to be con- 
sidtired in adminlTstering the sanpleVResource Document #19a). - 

• Provided instructions to the j^udent, ._ 

Written instructions to the student provided her/him vrfth the 
rationale for completing the sample, the objective °f ^he 
sample, the material/equipment and tools needed, and a detailed 
ll^^sting of procedures to follow to complete the task, along 
with drai/ings of each major step (Resource Document #19b}, 

• Developed a Student Performance Bating Form. 

A rating form fotj assessing the student's performance was also 
provided (Resource Document #19q) . Suggestions for using this 
instrument were stated in the instructions to the administrator 
" (Resource Document #19a). 

• Pilot tested and reirieed the sa^n^Ie. 

This sample was administered to one t:l ident and revised 
several times foilov/iiig this try-out. Tlic^ instructor plans to 
coatiiiue using this sampJ^anJ, theref.ne, it is likely to 
undergo further revision. 



Source: Evans, R* N., Albright, 4 Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present Level(s) of Performance ^ Urbana -Champa 1 gn , 
Illinois: University (J*f Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 
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■ RESOURCE^ POCUMENT #21 

'n'l'i.'JC-iA'i'crAnii sktll sa>im,i-: 

Introduction 

riie purposxi of Li»i.s snrnplo is y> determine Ll»e strcntjths of students 
in basic lanf:uat?e skills wliicli might affect pGrionnancd in beginning 
Tvpin;:. TIte ttst li.in Ix^n nd.io te*) f rom tho ^( ^nin n/ ,\\ IVpewritin^ 
tcxcbool:. It it. .ilso siiit.iblV for usi- wilii (\ nlurv r^'prwri I in^; . 

nRA>^tAR 

Direc'tions tu rliu studtMit: ; ItiMi! carli scnKiicu, j\iy close; attention 

to the under I incJ part. UfrtcuU: v/hic:li stMUcncc is correct, and write 

the letter of Ltiu coriLct suntcnce on the nurfwer sheet. 



1. 


a. 
b. 


Ont; of tlie applicants are here to see 
One of the applicaius iiore to see 


you. 
you. 




2 


a* 
b. 


• My motile r and my fdtlier is away this 
lly inotlicr and ir.v. fntiu*r are away this 


week . 

week. ' 




3. 


a. 


Everyone i'n tlie f:lass j_s_ typing wo I 1 , 
L'vtryont! in ilic- tvp i nj' v^; i 1 , 








4. 


a. 
b. 


The iur/ ha'^s ri'turnud its vt-rdict. 
Tlie jury hhve returned its verdict. 








5. 


a. 

b. 


All the food has been frozen. 
AJ I the t'o(Hl have bcun frozen. 








6. 


a • 
'b. 


The (ars d-in't ^ork Droperly. 
The cars utiu-^ii L wonc propi^rly. 








• 

7. 


a. 
h. 


* 

He it lie r t>f the huvs bron^iht thei / liiiu.h, 
•Jcithrr wf t!u- I't'*:- li -t^.-Mi !^:» lificii. 






8. 


a* 
b . 


The wX'n»U:r o\ eViMits ;.''U'c from our 
The winnf^.r of both e^^'onts w.is rrorn our 


school, 
school* 




9. 


a. 
b. 


Jane, who is a PMr.bor the class, lias 
Jane, who is a member of the class, has 


finished 
finished 


its work, 
.her work. 


10. 


a. 
b. 


All '>f IIS tuivo cor.iplewwl j^^inr project. 
All uf us have complete^l hi.s project. 









^Permission received for- use lie rein from Edwardsville School District, 
Illinois, and South-Westem Publishing Company. 
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PUNCTUATION 



Directions.: Kca'l «ach sentcncf-,. Oecido wliicli sentence is punctua- 
ted correctly. Write tiie letter of tlie correct sentence on the 



answer sheet. 


H. 


a. 
b. 


If you can go we will go swlnurdng^ 
If you can ^o, we will go swiimnJng.' 


12. 


a. 
b. 


V'/c sha]] visit Chicago, St. l.onis, and .Dallas. 
V/e-^all visit Chicago St. Louis and Dallas. 


13. 


a. 
b. 


You know, I.arry, that your p.ipor is late. 
You know Larry that your paper is late. 


14. 

V 


a. 
b. • 


.Id'llen was born on December 6, 196 3. 
Kilen was bom on December 6 rj6l. 


15v 


a . 
b. 


She lives in Green Day, Wisconsin. 
She lives in Creen iiay Wisconsin. 


16. 


a. . 
b. 


J. • 

He yelled, "Fire." 
He ye] led, "Fire!" 


17. 


a.* 


When are you leaving for work. 
Whea arc you leaving for work? 


18. 


b. 


He named liis; Lbree favorites: -Dylan, Denver, and Collins 
He named his three favorite,s Dylan, Denver, and Collins. 


19. 


.n. 
b. 


* « - 

Mr. Jont.-: is a door to door s.ilosman. 
Mr. Jones Ls a _door-to-d<;or iialesman. 


20. 


n. 
b. 


Senator J*ercy Illinois went to tlie meeting. ' 
Senator Percy (Illinois) wc*nL to the meeting. 


21. 


a. 

1). 


Ilie hook Iciws was wrTttea by lienchley. 
The book laws was written by nenchley. 


22. 


1). 


She asked, Wbt»a did the shipment arrive? 
Khe^^asked, "When did the shipment arrive?" 


2 3. 


a . 
b. 


{ read the article The Next Twenty Years. 
] read tlie article "The Next Twenty Yearsy> 




b. 


*** \ 
lo r ri " If i '/c- is easv , t c lielp is n(»t so easy. 
< rit !• i.w \ii ea.sy; in iu-lp i»; not so ea^'V. 


25. 


b. 


ray Mr. Smith's- bill. 
PaV Mr. Smi tlis bill. 



I7i 
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CAPITALIZATION ■ ■ M , ' ' 

Directions: Read each sentence. Pay cTose attention to the 
maderlined letters. Decide which sentence is capitalized correctly. 
Write the letter of tho correct sentence on the answer sheet. 

26. a. She said, ''h^ard work is needed for success." - .C^-^'S 

. b. /She said,v"nard work is needed for success." '"'^ 



27. a. He will seeN^President Carter on Friday, 
b. He will see President Carter on Friday. 

28. a. We watched th^^anadJans play hockey, 
b. We watched thel Canadians play hockey. 

29. a. We went on a pilcnic on Labor 2)ay. 
b. We went on a picnic on J^abor day. 

'30>' a. We went to church on £unday. 

b. We went to churcli on £unday, 

.31. a. My father f ought, in World War II. ' 

b. My father fought in world war II. 

32. a. Her favorite season is Spring, 
b. Her fayorite season is s^pring. 

33. a. The store is on Main £treet. 
b. The store is on Main S^treet. 

34. a. The ^by S^couts had a meeting, 
b. The b^oy £couts had a meeting. 

35. a. The assi^^nmetit begins on iPage 200. 
. b. The assignment begins on £<ige 200. 
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, _ ni're.ct'ip.ns:^ i)ectdp. which one of.vthr two words is spelled correctly. 

....v/'TifriVe'^'t^^^^^^ leCLcr'"'ofTyour answer on the answer sheet. ^v:*-- • ' 



36. 


a. 


r c c e 1 yj^:^'^' • r/ - 






r^'cieve 












sepera te 




"b. 


separate* 




■ "a. 


dls era he - 






describe = 


39. 


a. 


dinning 






■ dining ; ^: . ' 




a • 


dofSn C ' 




b.. 


does ' n't 




a. 


Februarv; 




b. 


Febua'ry 




a. 


conmiinji 




b. 


cominj; 


43. 


a. 


s toped 




b. 


stopped 




a. 


diSapear 




h. 


dlsiippti i\x 




a . 


enihar rass 




b. 


embarass 




l-.'OKI) DIVISION 



ERIC 



I)i ro<-t Lor^s : IH-cifii* whicli one of llie ivo words is divided correctly. 
Write the IpLKt of your ausvv'er on Lhi* .in.swcr sheek. 



46. 




f iiip Hi-f i .J ) 




b. 


fi-nan-cial 


47. 


a. 


stress- in;; 




h. 


• sLres-sin^ 


48. 


a. 


siun-mer 




b. 


• summ-e r 


49. 


a. 


nm-ning 




'b. 


runn~inc 


50. 


a. 


% 




b. 


jum-ping 
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PROBLEMS 



Directions: Follow the instructions for each problem. ♦Write the 
letter of your answer on the answer sheet. DO N(»T V/RTTE ON THIS 
TEST. 

51. The center of your paper is at 50 on your ^tvpewri^ter. To find 
the left margin, you subtract 1/2 uf your typing I ui« from 

the center point of your paper. Wliere do you set your left 
margin for a 60-space typing line? ^ 

a. 10 b. 20, c 25 d. 30 

52. There are 66 vertical typing lines on a full sheet ot typing 
paper. To find the top margin, subtract tlie total number of 
typing lines needed for the problcMn from 66. Next, divide 
tliat number bv 2. Finally, add 1, and tliat answer wiJl be 
the number of lines needed for your lop margin. If you need 
30 lines fo^ your typing prol)lem, how many lines will you, 
liave in your top margin? 

a7 T>r re -^~^irr^T3'^" d. 19 



PROOFREADING " 

J)irection&; Head sentence. Oecide If it is riglit or wronj'. If 
the sentence is completely right, mark J*1\UE on The answer sheet. 
If the sentence has any mistakes in it, mark FAl.SE on the 
answer sheet. 

53. My carr needs new Lires. 
. 5A. The cost of living is rising. - 
S5. You can paint teh house ne^.c week. 
!>(). How do you know wliat Lodo wiLli Ll»e mixur? 
5 7. John wants to save his money for^a motorcycle. 

58. Mary is a net dresser. 

59. Business, letters should be neatly typed. 

60. Next month I shall be gin my new job. 

Source: Evans, R. N., Albright, L. i Fabac, J. Strategies for Assessing 
the Student's Present Level (s) of Performance. ^ Urbana-Champai gn , 
11 llnols: University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, 1978. 



GRAMMAR 

1. . 

2. 



A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



11. 
12. 
13, 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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NAME; 

iju^guag£ skill test 
aijswer sheet 

• 25. ■ . 47. 

48. 



CAPITALIZATION 



31. 

32: 
33. 

PUNCTUATION , . 35. 



TES.T 



^9. 



26. 

3. • • 50. 



■27;, 

28. PROBLEMS 

29. 51. 

30. ' ^ 52. 



PROOFREADING 



53. 

5A. . 

' 55. 

' 56. 

SPEt.l.tNG 57. : 

36. ^ 58. 

37. 59. 

18. 60. 

39. . 

AO. * Crnnmiar /ID 

41. . . I'unctuai.ion /15 

A2. Capitalizatipn /lO.i 

A3.- Spelling /lO 

AA. Word Division ' /5 

^5. , Problems /2 

Proof rending /8 * 



^ 2 3. WORD DIVISION 
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- ' RESOURCE • DOCUMENT #22 

Description of a Series of*Slide-Tfpe Presentations Entitled Jobs in America ' 

Jobs In America Slide-Tape Shows 

Jobs In Amen'ca is a series of 15 slide-tape shows designed to present 
vocatTonalTn format ion to persons of limited English-speaking ability. Each 
six- to eight-minute show deals with a specific job and consists of approxi- 
mately 50 color slides showing persons engaged in the work. 

. ^ Cassette tapes in English and si,x other languages accompany each show. 
The narration describes the nature of the work and gives basic facts about 
places of employment, tools and , equipment used in the work, training required, 
opportunities for advancement, employment outlook, earnings, and working ' 
conditions. Vocabulary sheets explaining difficult or technical English words 
and phrases are available for discussion prior to viewing the shows. 

A complete Jobs In America package includes: 
15 sets of approximately 50 color slides each. 

Unit 1 - Automobile Mechanics Unit 9 Teacher Aides 

Unit 2 - Carpenters . Unit 10 - Data Entry Operators 

Unit 3 - Electronics Assemblers Unit 11 - Cooks 

Unit 4 - Clothing Machine Operators Unit 12 Beauticians 

Unit 5 - Office Workers Unit 13 - Dental Assistants 

Unit 6 Machinists - Unit 14 - Building Maintenance Workers 

Unit 7 - Licensed Practical Nurses Dnit 15 - Drafters 

" Unit 8 - Welders • . ' 

105 cassette tapes' (7 per show) containing narrations in: 

English . Mien 

Cambodian Spanish ^ 

Unfong Vietnamese 

Laotian 

Written scripts and. vocabulary sheets accompany the English narrations. 

Price of the complete package of 15 shows is $500. Individual components 
of the .shows are priced as follows: 

1 complete show (one occupation), including 50 to # ' 

60 slides, tapes in 7 languages, English script and vocabulary sheeti $50 
. ' " . *. . 

1 set of slides in carousel (one occupation), without' tapes: $25 

1. individual tape (one occupation, one language): $5 



There is a possibility that additional shows will be produced in the 
future. Any suggestions concerning topics of further shows would be welcomed, 

FRirCOflTACT: GERALDINE H. PEARSON, DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION, PORTLAND C0W1UNITY. 
ii^^ " . COLLEGE, 12000 .S,W. 49TH AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREGON 97219 244-6111 



Cfonunents; 
Date Q.f .Interview 



Name of Ij^tervi^wee 



Represents- {'Check one).: Student-. Family 

4. SchoTol Community agency 

New or Verifying Information: ' . 



CVJ 



Recommendation i {Check one-) : • 
_Referral'' • 
^No ^Referral 

Pfbgram Plan (Briefly state major goals 
•resulting from case history infor- 
mation) 



Signature- of Teacher Date 
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^ RESOURCE DOCUMENT #23 

CASE HISTORY RECORD 

Directions : Complete -each item by 
gathering information' with the informal 
collection techniques. If no informa-- 
tion is available for an item, insert 
N.A. 

Identifying Information: - 

Student's Name ' 

Address^ , . . 



Phone Number ^ A ge ^ 

' Date of Birth 

Sex^ School 1 

Grade Placement ^Program 

Names of Parents or Guardians: , 



Mother .... 

Father ,^ 
OcciJpations of Parents: 



^ Mo they 



Father 

Numb.er_of Siblings at Home 
Ages of Sj-blings ^ 



T'3 



Physical History: 

Previous Accidents or Illnesses 



Present Health (i.e., eating, 
sleeping, energy and activity 
levels) 



Current Medical Treatment (diag^ 
^nosis, medication", limitations) 



Psychological Information: 

Intelligence Tests: 
Nane: Score: 



Achievement Tests: 
Math 

Name : 

Score: ^Date Administered ^ 

Reading . 

Nanie^^ ^ - 

Score^ Date Administered 

Related Diagnostic Information 
(e.g., aptitude, perceptual "motor, 
personality end interests) . 

Name Findings ^ Admin > Date 



Review of Cumulative Records:, 
Course Work 



Grades ^ 

Attendance ' 

Anecdotal Record or Observation Comments and 
Recommendations 



Social and .Personal Factors (Indicate a check (✓) 
if factor is^ present) : _ Poor Self-Concept 

Lacks Goals [ Personality Defects/ 

Negative Attitude Towards L.earning 

Unmotivated Rebels Against Authority 

Anti-Social Behavior ^' 

Additional Comments . 

—i^ 

Work History: ^ 

Type of Previous and Current Work Experience 

Vpca-tional Strengths and' Weaknesses (inciicate 
a check (vO if factor is a problem. . - 

Academic ^Motoric Physical 

^Personality Social 

Additional Comments 
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ABSTRACTS OF TESTS 



Selec^ted Abstracts in this Section were taken from the following 
. ' sources : . 

1. J[fir:dy., Dennis, Testing Instruments and Procedures for Adult English 

as a Second Language . Illinois Statewide ESL/AE Service Center. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, August 1981. 

2. Terdy, Dennis, Descriptive Bibi iography of Bilingual Tests for the 

Secondary Level . .Bilingual Education Service Center. Arlington 
*» Heights, Illinois, Revised March 19B0. 
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1. iTyin Oral Interview , Donna Ilyin 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 



Time for Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



7-Adult ^. "Sr, 
Individual s 
-;^5.^^d -miniites ^ \--/ 
Engljs-h 

Newbury House Publ is hers 
68 Middle Road 
Rowley, MA 01969 



-X 



The Ilyin Oral Interview is designed to test a student's ability to 
use English orally in response to 'hearing it in a controlled situation. 
The interview ^may be used io place incoming students in an appropriate 
level English as a SeteftfT Language class; to show achievement gains in 
a pre/post-test situation; or to correlate an individual's oral pro- 
ficiency with his. performance on tests that require reading or writing 
skills. The interview consists of 50 items, progressing from simpler 
to more difficult. Each item is scored for accuracy of information 
and accuracy of structure, Including word order, verb structure and 
^ other structures; pronunciation and fluency are not scored." 



2. The Original John Test 

Grade. Range: 

• , * 

Can be Administered to: 
Time for Admi7i4^ ^ation: 
Language: 
Source: 



7-Adult 
Individuals 
Variable 
Engl ish 

,Linc Publications 

2112 Broadway - Suite 515 

New York, NY 10023 



This is an oral language proficiency test.. There are two forms of 
the Origi;fal John Test available: short form and Idrtg iForni.,, The 
sh(frf form consists of Jtwo parts. Part I consists of sjtrUfctured 
questions around accompanying illustrations. /^rfe^II-^^nsists;^ 
open^'ended discussion questiojis,/ ^'^ •^^"C * ~' 

. : - . ^"i r ^ ' '^'^^ 

The- long form is comprised Ci,f't}free parts: Part J has structured 
questions from the, accompan^^-11 lustration part II connected ' 
discourse rati^ig pronunciatipir fluency, ^yocabula^ry , and structure 
and 'part III consists of forming questions from answer^s givenvby 
the'teaQher or-test administrator. ^ - 
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' English as>a>Second Language Oral Assessment (ESOLA) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



y-Adult 
Individuals 
3-15 minutes 
English 



Literacy- Volunteers of 

America , Inc . 
Sixth Floor 
Midtown Plaza 
700 East Water Street 
Syracuse, NY 13210 



This test uses a flip chartbook to measure a student's oral production 



and aural comprehension. There are four levels, including: (1) no 
oral response necessary, (2} assesses survival vocabulary, (3) assesses 
ability to answer information questions, and (4) assesses ability to us 
.English forms accurately. 



se 



Oral Placement Tests for Adults 
Grade range:' 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 
Language: 
Source: 



Beginning to Intermediate 
, Individual s 
3-15 minutes 
English 

Southwest Cooperative 

Educational Laboratory,- Inc. 
1414 San Mateo Boulevard; S.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87108 



This is a 46 item test which is divided into 4^,part$:"*'(l) social con- 
versation, (2) repetition, (3). more involved conversation, and (4) 
structural changes. The student responds to questions and responses* 
are'evaluated as directed in the test manual. The..test will provide 
a mectsure. of oral production and aural comprehension skills. 
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The Peace Corps Language Proficiency Interview 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language:* 

Source: 



Beginning to advanced 
Individual s 
5-15 minutes 
English. 

Wilds, Claudia P. "The Oral 
Interview Test." In Jones 
and Spoilsky (eds J, Testing 
Language Proficiency . Center 
fors^ Applied Linguistics, 1975. 

"Disruption of the Peace Corps 
Language Proficiency Interview" 
(Both available through the 
Illinois Statewide ESL/M 
Service Center.) 



This test was developed by the Foreign Service Institute to evaluate 
language<proficiency of .Peace Corps members in training. Criteria 
could be adapted by ESL teachers to develop their own oral interview. 

Rates speakers on pronunciation, accent, grammar, vocabulary, fluency, 
and listening comprehension. 

» 

Interview is tape recorded and then rated on a scale from 1 to 5. 
Score of 1 speaker abj^e to do simple tasks such as ordering meals, 
etc. 5 language proficiency equivalent to a native speaker. 

The Bilingual ^Vocational Oral Proficiency Test (BVOPT) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language: 



Adults 
Individuals 
30 minutes 
English 



Source: 



Melton Peninsula Inc. 
1949 Stemmons. Freeway, Suite 690 
Dallas, TX 75207 
' ^ (214) 651-1703 

The Bilingual Vocationa-1 Oral Proficiency Test (BVOPT) is the only \ 
test that has been" developed specifically for use with limited English 
.proficient studepts in bilingual ideational training programs, this, 
:test measures afal'prof iciency (listening and speaking) rather than 
reading and writing skills. This test serves a dual function, it 
assists in the placement of students in vocational training programs. 



and. then helps- in assessing vocational English skills when training 
is completed. 

It is important tcL note that though this'test was designed specifi- 
cally for one kind of program— bilingual vocational training--this 
test is appropriate for any program whose students are adolescents, 
adults, limitfed^speakers of English, and involved in learning either 
vocational or life skills. Some appropriate ^programs would incluae: 
manpower, ^ult basic^educat4on, special education programs, continuing 
education program's 

The ^test consists ^of the following four parts: 

1. Questions and Answers 

2. Open-ended Interview 

3. Elicited Imttiation 

4. Imperatives (based on colorful photos) 
Functional Language Survey 

Grade Range:^ ^ 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 
Language: 
Source: 



K-12 

Individuals 

7-15 minutes, not time 
English 




Chicago Public Schools 
^ / ^.JDepartmenl of Research 

and Evaluation ' 
. ^ ' 228 North La'Salle Street 

' ' ^ Chicago, IL '66061 

The Functional Language Survey is not a test, but rather a survey^ of 
students ability to comprehend and produce'English. It consists of 
a total of 15 questions in 3 sections. 

1) Comprehension 

2) Production/Repetition ^ 

3) Comprehension /Product ion ' . 

The FLS technical manual states that it is imperative that examiners 
complete an inservice training session. It is important to practice 
administering and scoring student results on the instrument because 
of the subjectivity of scoring. . , . 
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•Bilingual Syntax Measure II 



3-12 <^ 
Individuals 
10-15 minutes 



Engl ish and Spanish 
TESt Department 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017. 

The bilingual Syhtax Measure II (BSM) is designed to measure a 
student's oral proficiency in English and/or Spanish grammatical 
structures by using natural speech as a basis for making judgements. 
The BSM encourages students to express their thoughts and opinions 
freely* The syntactic structures; that the students use to express 
these thoughts are the important 'indicators for structural pro- 
ficiency. ^ . \ 

The BSM J I 1s desigijed primarily for si^dents who are 10 years and 
older and who are enrolled in classes fibm grades 3-12. To elicit . 
natural speech simple-questions are used^with cartoon-type pictures 
to provide the frameworic for a conversation with the child. An 
analysis of tKe students speech in asnwering these questions yields 
a numerical indicator and a qualitative description of the child's 
structural language proficiency range from Level 1 where the student 
neither speaks. nor comprehends the language in which the test is. 
being administered to Level 5 where the student is as prpficient as 
his peers who are native speakers of that language^ 

The BSM is available in two languages - BSM-E (Engl ish) and BSM-S 
(Spanish). The PictuVeJ^ooklet contains seven cartoon-type pic- 
tures and is used, for the administration of either the BSM-E or the 
BSM7S. Two Manual^s - Dne in English, one In Spanish -- contain 
directions for administering the tests, scoring procedures, a - 
description of the proficiency levels, and suggestions for instruc- 
tional uses. There are two response booklets--each contains specif i( 
directions to the examiner, the question's that the student is to be 
asked, and spaces for recording and scoring the student's responses. 
The supplementally technical material contains the rationale and 
various types of technical data of int^erest to researchers. 



Grade flange: 
Can be^Administered to: 
Time for^Administration.: 
Language: 
Source: 
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2. Bah.ia Oral Language Test (BOLT) 

- Grade Range:"- - ■ 7-12 - _ , " 

Can be Administered to: ' Individuals 

Time for Administration: Ve^riable 

Language: - English 

Source: BAHIA, Inc. 

P.O. Box 9337 

North Berkeley Station 

Berkeley, CA 94709 

■ T*his Oral language test-^develop^ed and .field tested in California 
consists~of 20 Items -divided into, four Levels.. The test uses 
syntactical development or proficiency as the- foundation to its " 
rating system. The -authors state "The BOLT .test js a comprehensive- 
intermediate and secondary English language proficiency test that 
assesses oral language skills ranging from understanding simple, 
sentence patterns to using complex syntactical forms of the language^ 

The test kit consists of the 'test manual, picture booklet, 30 answer 
sheets and a class record book. Technical report consisting of 
reliability and validity data is also available. 



3. Test of Aural Comprehension , Robert Lado 

■ -» Grade Range: ^ 7-Adult 

Can be Administered to: Groups 

, Time for Administration: 40 minutes 

Language: English 

Source: ' - , 



-. English Language Institute 
University of Michigan 
• 2001 N. University Bldg. 
: Ann Arbor, MI ,48109 

This objective test conslsts^of 60 items available in three forms 
The student hears a passage theo sees a pipture and selects the 
correct dipiction of the item. Also, thq student reads a states 
ment t^en chooses the .appropriate response..,,- 
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C. Engl ish-as-a-Second Language Rfeading tests 
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1 . Botel Reading Inventory , Morton Bote! 



Grade Range: 

*Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration; 
Language: * 
Source: 



7-Adult 

Groups or individuals * 
5-10 minutes per test . 
Engl i^ 

Follett Publishing Company 

1010 W. Washington 
Chicago, IL 60607 



This test to diagnose reading skills has four parts, (1) Decoding 
test to measure awareness of letter sounds and rhyming and spelling 
patterns, (2) Spelling test to measure abiyty to spell high 
frequency words, (3) Word recognition to measure oral reading 
fluency, and (4) Word opposites to»measure vocabulary comprehension 
skills. There are scoring sheets and a manual included. 



^. An English Reading Test for Students of English as a Foreign Language , 



Harold King and Russel Campbell 
Grade Ranges 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for, Administration: 
• Language: 
Sourcp: 



Intermediate to advanced 
Groups or individuals 
30 minutes 
English 

English Language Services 
14350 N.W. ^Science Park Dr. 
Portland, OR 97229 

This 50 item test has 18 vocabulary and 32 reading comprehension 
multiple chojce questions to measure reading skill. Students select 
the correct word to complete a Sentence in the vocabulary questions 
and. read a short passage and answer questions about the reading 
in the rea'ding comprehension questions, scores af'e reported in 
percentages corre?ponding to 8 levels. 
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Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) , 
Grade Range: ^ 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 



Richard Slosson 
Beginning to advanced 
individuals , 
5-15 minutes 



Language: English / 

Source: • Slosson Educational Publishing 

^ « ' P.O. Box 280-A 

^ • ^ East Aurora, T^Y 14052 

This test uses 9 word lists spanning first grade to higK school 
(20 words each Ust) to measure ora.l reading fluency. The student " 
reads orally from a list of words. Student continues until he/she 
mispronounces or is unable to read almost aTl 20 words. The raw . ' 
score is the total number of words the student can read. This is 
converted into a grade level score. 



Adult Basic Reading Inventory (ABRI ), Richard Burnett 



Grade Range: ^ 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language; 

Source: 



Beginning and Intermedie^te 
Individuals and groups 
Less than 60 minutes 
.English 

Scholastic Testing Service 
480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville,' IL 60106 

This test will identify adul ts ' reading vabil ities from complete 
illiteracy to fifth grade level The test has five parts, including 
(1) Sight words with pictures, (2) Sound and letter discrimination, 
(3). Word meaning through listening, (4) Word meaning through reading, 
and (5) Context reading. The test scores can be correlated to ESL 
levels (reading) . 
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5. Adult Informal Reading Test (AIRT ), Robert E. Leibert 



Grade Range:. 

t * 

Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration 



Language; 
Source: 



1-10 

Individual s 

Varied 

English 



University of )lissouri-Kansas City 
Division of Reading Education 
Education Bu'ilding 
52nd and Holmes 
Kansas City, MO 6^110 

This IS a two-part- test used to diagnose oral reading ability and 
reading comprehension. Part I of the test uses word lists from ^ 
graded readers; Part II requires reading passages and comprehension 
questions. - - . * 



Testing for Literacy , Donna MdGee and Cheryl Jibodh 
'Grade Range: 
'can' be Administered' to : 
Time for Administration: 
Language: 
Source: 



Beginning " 
Individuals 
Varied * 
English 



tiandout available on request 
from the ELS Service Center. 
Developed at the Vancouver 
Community College, Vancouver, 
British Columbia . 

This test to determine literacy needs apd skills uses materials 
commonly available at a regular school testing/registration site. 
The test requires students to fill out basic forms, read words and 
phrases on signs repeat letters and words, a.nd hold a book in the 
proper direction and find a page on request. Problems and abillt^s 
are noted on registration form. 
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<^ Can be Administered to:' 
Time for Administration: 
Languages: ^ * 
Source: 



Inter-Amerlcan Series - Test of Reading and Prueba de Lectura 

^ ^ '« 

Grade Range: ^ lev^l 3,^ages 9-11, grades 4-6 

L^vel 4,*ages 12-14, grades 7-9 
'Level 5, ages 15-18, grades 10-12 

Groups 

52 minutes for level 5 

Spanish and Engl ish 

Guidance Testing Associates 
^ ^ St. Mary's University 

One Camino Santa Maria 
San-Antonio, TX 78284 

This is a series of tests in reading which has parallel forms in 
Spanish and English, The ^series has pre- and post-test forms so 
that you measure the same skills but through different items each, 
time. The author of the test believes that the test measures not 
only achievement in reading itself, but estimates the ability to 
do school work in other . ^reas. 

The test of reading, both in Spanish and English, includes tests in 
five levels of difficulty, - 
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D. English-as-a-Second Language Writing Tests 



1 
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1. Test of Ability to Subordinat^ ' ^ David M. Davidson 



High School -Adult 

Groups' 

35 minutes 



Grade Range: 
Can* be Administered to: 
T7me for Admiaistration: 
Language: . 

^ ' Source: ' ^ LINC Publications • ' 

* ^ 2112 Broadway 

Room 515 

Nqw York, My 108^3-^ 

This Writing Te^t i-s appropriate for/students at the intermediate 
and advanced levels".' It is an easily scoreable objec'tive test 
measuring students' abilities to manipulate particular grammatical 
structures of subordination among these being participial, gerund, 
and- prepositional phrases and noun, adverbial and relative clauses. 



Example: 44. a. We have a^ doctor. 

We have a doctor 



tJ. We like* him very much. 
very much. 



Answer: 



that/who/whom/we 1^'ke 
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2. Dictation 



Grade Range: 



Can be Administered *t(5: 
Time for Administration: 
^ language: 
Source: 



Varied 



, Groups and individuSils 
J/ariab1»e • 
Engl ish 

Varioi^ ^ 



Dictation tests as an integrative test measure can be* administered * 
in various ways. First oTall, selection of the passage shoLW.d be 
made from general reading selections either used in«the class or" 
from, general interest materials. " The length of the passage 'should . 
be sufficient to provide enough' information to evaluate the student's 
performance but not too lengthy to become, boring and uninteresting 
to the student.' 

Suggested administrative procedure of dictation tests from Teaching 
English as a Second Language Techniques and Procedures by Christina 
Bratt Paulston and Mary Bruder, 1976, Winthrop Publishers, Cambridge, 
. MA,, are as, fol lows: 
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2. Dictation (continued) 



A) ^Read the passage a^t a normal speed while studeny^l isten, 

B) Repeat the passageo^n "meaningful mouthful s" with j)auses for 
'students to write, (Paulston and Bruder suggest varying length 
of pau^ses depending on students* proficiency levels.) 

C) When finished with the second reading, reread the entire passage^ 
at a normal speed so the students can check their work, 

E\(Alyation can focus on spelling, word ommissions, grammatical 
^ermfs and punctuation errors. The final score can 6e reported 
as a general score on perhaps a 1-5 scale or on a scale concerned 
with the number of possible errors that can be made. 



\ 
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E. .^Engl ish-as-a-Second Language Written Grammar Tests 
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1 . Diagnostic Test for Students of Engl ish-as-a-Second Language 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 



Language: 
^ Source: 



High School -Adult 
Groups 
60 minutes 
Engl ish 

McGraw-Hill International Book Co, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas • 
New York, NY 10020 



This test is designed to assess knowledge of English structure and 
idiomatic vocabulary through 150 multiple-choice questions. The 
test can be used to determine whether special instruction is neces- 
sary, to place students in classes of different levels of proficiency; 
or to aid in the preparation of lesson plans. The instruction sheet 
which accompanies the test booklets and answer sheets contains a 
short section on scoring and interpretation. 



2. Structure Tests - English Language (STEL ), Jeanette Best and Oonna Ilyin 



Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to; 
Time^ for Administration; 
language: 
Source: 



7-Adult 
Groups * 
30 minutes 
Engl ish 

Newbury House Publishers 
68 Middle Road 
Rowley, MA 01969 



The STEL consists of 6 tests of English structure which can be 
correlated with the Ilyin Interview^ tests for placement of students. 
Two forms each of Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced tests are 
availabl e; 
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Examination in Structure , 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Titne for Administration: 
^Language: 



Robert Lado and Charles Fr^'es 




7] 



7 -Adult 
Groups 
60 minutes 



English Language Institute 
2001 N. University Building 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 



This is a 150 item test on a large" number of grammatical paints, 
not identified with afjiy specific test, but limited to the baste 
structures of English. Approximately 65 per cent of it is multiple- 
choice; the remaining 35 percent cOrvsists of completion items for 
testing question words, negation, sentence order, etc. No manual 
or norms exist for this test. It can be very useful to' the 
teacher as a source of diagnostic information on the problem > 
areas in grammar. 



Encilish-as-a-Second Language Placement Test (EPT ) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



7-Adult 
« 

Groups 

30 minutes 

English 

Oonna Ilyin 
.ALEMANY Adult School 
750 Eddy Street - 
San Francisco, C/\ 94109 



This multiple choice grammar test o/rtsists of two levels: Level I - 
100, 200, 300 and Level II - 400, 500, 600 for advanced students. 
Each level has 50 multiple choice i\tems. The student is asked to 
choose the correct response of the three answers written and mark ^ 
it on an answer sheet. - ' 

"Fhe tests place students in one of three levels. 
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English Language Skills Assessment in a Reading- Context (ELSA ). 
nyin, Lee, Levy, and Doherty _ . 

Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

.Time for Administration: 



beginning to advanced 

Grollps or individuals 
4. . * 



Language:^ ^ 
Source: 



Engl ish 

Newbury House 
69 Middle Road 
Rowley, MA 01969 



This tests is ^o evaluate student's understanding of meaning in 
context and grammatical^ abil ity. For placement or achievement. 

Five forms of tests spanning beginning to advanced. Multiple 
cloze format 'in either a conversation, or narrative story, 25 
items each form. 

Student selects one of four suggested answers to complete .each 
sentence of , the story. 
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F. Eng1ish-as-a-SeCQnd LangXjage Multiple Ski1,1s Tests 



^0. 
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Language Assessment Scales^ .Ed de Avila^ 



Grade Range: 
Can be Administfred to: 
Time for Administration: 
Languages: " 



Level 11^ 6-12 ' 
Individuals 
15-20 minutes 
Spanish and English 



Source: 



iDe Avila, Duncan and Associates 
' ^P.O. Box 770 V 
Larkspur, CA 94939 
'(415)525-1844 

The LAS, both in Spanish and in* English, measures phoneme production, 
ability to dis^tinguisj? minimal sound pairs, oral lexical production, 
aural syntax (sentence) comprehension, oral syntax production, and 
ability to use language for pragmatic ends. A writing component is 
an additional component to level II only. 

Tha LAS gives an overall picture of the student's linguistic ability 
by sepa'r^tely assessing the component parts of the^ language system. 

The test supplement provides games and activities, which could' be 
used to help the student learn specific behaviors i^n areas in 
which the student is weak according to the test<i;esjlts . 



La n guage Assessment Battery (LAB) 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 



Langua^ 
Source: 



es: 



Level III, 7-12 

Level III has a total of 92 items 
Tests 1,2 and 3 are group adminis- 
'tered and Test 4 is individually^ 
administered. 

Test 1, approx. 8 minutes 

Test 2, approx. 20 minutes 

Test 3, approx. 8 minutes 

Test 4, approx • 5 munutes 

Spanish and English 

Houghton Mifflin Co. . ^ 

Geneva* IL 
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Language Assessment Battey (LAB ) (continued) 

The Language Assessment Battery (LAB) is designed to assess reading, 
writing, listening comprehension ajnd speaking in English and Spanish^ 
of children in Kindergarten through grade twelve (k-12)* The areas 
included in LAB cire defined as follows: 

1) 'Rterding - the recognitiorr of morphological and syntatical 
Structures and comprehension of English and Spanish in ' . 
' • graphic form. 

^2) Writi'ng, - the recognition of the grammatical signals of 
.the language in graphic form. 



Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT )> D,P. Harris and L.A. Palmer 

Grade Range: n * High School -Adul ts 

Can be^ Administered to: Grouj^s . / 

< 

Time for Administration: About 2 hours 



Language: English 



* Source:- ^ ' McGraw-Hill International Book Co 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 100^ 

Designed to assess the English language proficiency of /lon-native 
speakers* the Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT) provides 
a series of easy-to-administer tests, especially appropriate for 
intermediate and advanced high school, college, and adult English 
as a second language, programs. The CELT consists'^pf three multiple- 
^choice tests: Listening, Strxiature, and Vocabulary, which may be 
"used separately or^as a cortiplete battery. All the CELT, tests use^ ' 
a separate answer sheet and a reusable test booklet. Norms and 
other data are available in a Technical Manual. 



The Listening Test measures the ability; to comprehend short state- 
ments, questions, and dialogues as spoken, by native speakers of 
English; it contains 50 items and takes about 40 minutes. The 
Structure Test^as a total of 75 items to be answered in 45- minutes, 
anjj-'measurfes the ability to manipulate the* grammatical structures 
bccurfring in spoken English. With a total of 75 items and an 
administration time of 35. minutes, the Vocabulary Test assess the 
'understanding of the kinds of lexical items which oocur in advanced 
Engl ish reading. 
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Michigan Test" of English Language Proficiency 
. " Grade Range: 



Cfn'be Administered to: 
Time for Administrafio/i; 
Language: 
Source: 



High School -Adult 
Groups 
75 minutes 
English 

English Language Institute 
2001 N. University Building 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, HI 48109 



This test consjists of three parts: Grammar, Vocabulary and 
Reading Comprehension. It can' be Hsed diagnostical ly for place- 
ment, or as a pos.t-test to see how much the student has learned. 
The test consists of 100 items: 40 in the grammar sections, 40 
in the vocabulary and 20 in reading comprehension. 

It is totally non-verbal. Thetest may be best suited for inter- 
mediate and advanced students. 



Orientations in American English Placement Test . Marjorie Frank (1974) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Aclministration: 

Language: 

Source : 



7-Adult - . , 

Individuals (oral) Groups (written). 
Varied 
English 

Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. 
2622 Pittman Drive 
Silver 'Springs, MD 20910 



This test was designed to place students in one of five levels of. 
the Orientations in American English Series . The questions and 
.structures tested correspond to the various levels of the texts \ 
with the series. i 

The Aural/Oral Test consists of two parts. In each the student is 
asked to answer questions in complete sentences. The sentences are 
evaluated and scored similar to the following written e)?am. The 
Written Test administered to groups consists of three parts. In part 
I students are orally asked 7 questions to which they write responses. 
Part II use^ illustrations with accompanying written questions to 
which the student must also write answers. Part III is a reading 
section >yhich consists of a brief passage and 4 or 5 follow-up . 
comprehension questions to which the students must write answers. 

The final rating system suggested by the testing manual places students 
1n o*ne.of five leyels. ^Q'^ 
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6. New Horizons in English 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration 

Language: 
Source: 

J - 



Book 1 & 2, Book 3 & 4, Book 5 & 6 
» Beginning to advanced 
Groups 

Oral - 30 minutes 
Written - 50 minutes 



English 

Addison - Wesley Publishing Co. 
1843 Hicks^ Road 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008' 



This test measures ESL. learning progress based on the content of 
the New Horizons series. Each test has two parts: Oral/Aural 
and Written. There are two test forms for each level, one to be 
given after the first half of the book is taught and the second 
after the book is completed. 
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G. Native Language Tests 
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Pre- K-13 "--^.^ - 

Groups* 

14^ - 52 minutes \ < 

English, Spanish, (Italian, French) 

Guidance Testing Associates 
6516 Shirley Avenue 
Austin, TX 78752 

AvQ^ilable from Guidance Testing Associates are the ^nter-American Tests 
(f«w^ Series) arid the Cooperative Inter-American Tests (1950 Series). 
These instruments include: the Tests of General Ability; the Tests of 
, Reading; Comprehension of OraKtanguage; Reading and Number; Inventory 
of Interests; the CIA Tests of General Ability; the CIA Tests of Reading; • * 
CIA Language Usage; CIA Natural Sciences; and CIA Social Studies. 

All of these tests are published in English and Spanish editions, using 
"standard" language forms with parallel content. In schools* with both 
English and Spanish-speaking students, the children can be tested in 
their native language and the scores will b^e comparable. In addition, 
the tests can be used to compare the abilities of the same child in the 
two languages. The latest catalog indicates thata 1 imited^ number of 
ejditidns are also available in Italian and French. 

Although various norms based on results found by different users of the 
tests are p^resented in the Test Manual, . the author recommends the use 
of regional or local norms prepared by the examiner. 

TESTS OF GENERAL A&IIITY : Designed to estimate academic abifity in 
general, the Tests of General Ability ar*e not measures of general intel- 
ligence. There are six different levels, ranging from preschool through 
high school. The Preschool Level may be individually-administered in 
two periods of about 20 minutes each, and yields a Verbal -Numerical 
score, a Nonverbal score, and a Total score. The Level 1 tests, designed 
^to measure readiness for first grade, is recommended for administration 
to smal l^jirgwj^ in two periods of about 25 minutes each, and yields a^ 
Verbal^umerical score, a Nonverbal scor^, and a Total score. The 
Level 2 Test of General Ability for use in gradeSs 2 and 3 may be admin- 
istered to groups in about 45 minutes; It also yields a Verbal-Numerical 
score, a Nonverbal score, and a Total score. Levels 3, 4, and 5 , for ^ 
grades 4-13, m§y be group-adtninistered in about 52 minutes, and yield 
Verbal, Nonverbal, Number, and Total scores. 

TESTS OF READING : Designed to measure achievement in reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary, the Tests of Reading come in five levels, for 
administration to groups of children in grades 1-13. The Level 1 test 
takes about 18 minutes and yields Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Total 
scores; the children read a word, sentence, or paragraph, and select 
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Inter-An\prican Series , H. T. Manuel 
Gr^de Rapge: ^ 
Can be Administered to: 
Tim$ for Administration: 
Languages : 
Source: 
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one of four, pictures in the test booklet. The Level 2 instrument, de- 
signed for^use in the second semester of grade 2 and in grade 3, can 
te administered In about '23 minutes, and yields scores for Level of 
Comffrehension,>Speed of Comprehension, Vocabulary, and Total ; 'answers 
are marked directly in the test' booklet . Levels 3, 4, and 5 ,* for 
grades 4-13, take about 41 minutes, and yield Vocabulary, Speed, of 
k Comprehension, Level of Comprehension, and Total scores; separate ans- 
wer sheets are used. 

« 

COMPREHENSION OF- ORAL LANGUAGE : Assort test designed to 'estimate a 
child's ability to mj^stand simple words or phrases read to him" in 
in EngTish or SpanfshT The Comprehension of Oral Language Test can be 
group-administered in about 20 minutes to" children in grades K-3. The 
children simply mark a picture in response to simple expressions read 
by the teacher. No information on norms is as yet available. 

READING AND NUMBER : The Test of Reading and Number is designed a5- an * 
achievement measure of basi^ skills in reading and simple numerical 
■ operations at the end of grade S and grade 4. Both the reading and 
number sections of the test consist of two parts, and group-adminis- 
tration takes about 34 minates. Psychometric data is not yet'available. 

INVENTORY OF INTERESTS : Designed for use by counselors of adolescents 
aftd adults, the Inv.entory of , Int^srests asks for an expression of the 
rdegree of interest in more than TOO occupations and in 56 academic sub- 
jects. This instrument is untimed- and should be individually-adminis- 
tered. ■ ' 

CIA TESTS OF GENERAL ABILITY' ^ Part of the 1950 series, the Cooperative ' - 
* Inter-American Tests of General Ability are available on three levels. 
The Primary tests, for grades 1-3, may be administered in two pef-iods 
q-f about 25 minutes each, and measure Oral Vocabulary as well as Classi- 
,fication and Association. The Intermediate tests, for grades 4-7, yield 
Nonverbal and Verbal scores; answers are recorded on separate answer \ 
sheets and administration takes about. 34 minutes. The Advanced tests, 
for grades 8-13, can be a.dminister*ed in about 34 minutes and yield Non- 
verbal and Verbal scores. ^ 

CIA TESTS OF READING : Another part of the 1950 serines, the CIA Tests 
of Reading are available on three levels to measure achievement in 
reading. The Primary te<rt can be administered to grades 1-3 in about 
•16 minutes, and yields Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Total scores. 
The Intermediate test, for grades 4-7, takes about 40 minutes to give, ^ 
and yields Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Total scores. The Advanced 
test, for grades 8-13, can be administered in about 40 minutes, resulting 
in Vocabulary, Qomprehension, and Total scores.' 

CIA LANGUAGE USAGE ; The CIA Language Usage Test is designed for s'tu- 
dents of English or Spanish as a Second Language. The testing time is 
about 35 minutes, and the scores are for Act iv^e, Vocabulary, Expression, 
and Total . 
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CIA NATURAL SCIENCES; VOCABULARY AND INTERPRETATION OF READING MATER - 
IAL^ ; The ClArNational Sciences Test is designed to estimate ability 
to read^and understand scientific materials in grades 8-13. This 
instrument may be administered to groups in about 40 minutes, yielding 
Vocabulary, Interpretation, and Total scores. Part of the 1950 series, 
this test may be somewhat dated though still usable. 



CIA 



SOCIAL STUDIES: VOCABULARY AND INTERPRETATION OF READING MATER- 



lALS t, Designed to estimate ability to read and understand social 
studies^materials, the CIA Social Studies Test can^be used in grades « 
8-13. Testing time is about 40 minutes, and separate answer sheets are 
used; three scores result: Vocabulary; Interpretation; and Total. 



2. Language Assessment Battery (LAB^ ■■ Levels I-iy 



V 



Grade Range: 



K-12: 
Level 
grades 



Level 1 , grades K-2; 



II , gr?idQS 
7-12 ' % 



3-6; Level IIL 



Can be Administered to: 
for Administration; 



Individuals 



Time 



Languages : 



Source: 



Level I, 5-10 mlnutQs; Level II 
approximately 41 mfniites 

Spanish, English 

Houghton Mifflin Compnay " 
Test Department ^ 
P.O. Box 1970 
Iowa City, lA 52240 



This norm-referenced instrument is. composed of parallel English and Spanish 
versions. Level I contains 40 items; Level II contains 92 items. The 
instrument is first administered in English. The administrator then uses 
the Spariish version to tes^ students who scored below a designated cut*ff 
point. Students, respond orally, by pointing, by writing in the test book- 
ie, and by marking answer sheets (on Level II only). Individual admin- 
istration is required for Level I and for part of Level II. 



3. Language Dominance Survey 
Grand Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration; 
Languages: 
Source: 



K-8 

Individuals 

10 minutes 

Spanish, English 

Los Nietos School District 

Bilingual Program 

P.O. Box 2006 

Los Nietos, CA 90619 
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This rating scale is designed to provide a rough estimate of the lan- 
guage dominance of a student whose parents are native Spanish speakers 
as determined by the LANGUAGE DOMINANCE SURVEY (To Be Completed By Par- 
ents). The Spanish and English forms of this scale each cohtain 10 
parallel items. In response to the administrator's oral questions and 
commands, the Student performs specific tasks and answers questions ra- 
latecj tp daily living situations. Responses are hand scored.. Indi- 
vidual administration is required. 



4. San Bernardino. Language Dominance Survey 
Grade Range; 
^ Can be Administered to: 
Time for Admini«stration: 
Languages: 
Source: 



K-12 

Individuals 

20 minutes 

Spanish, English 

Learning Concepts 
2501 North Lamar 
Austin, TX 78705 



V 



This survey measures the listening and speaking skills of students in 
grades K-1 and the listening; speak'ing, reading, and writing skills of 
students in grades 2-6. There are 21" items for grades K-1 and 37 for 
grades 2-6. The test administrator asks parallel but not identical 
questions first in EngTish and therr in Spanish. Students respond orally, 
in writing, and by pointing to pictures on § chart. Answers are hand 
scored. Individual administration is required. 
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H. Vocational Interest Tests 
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Kudor DP Occupational Interest Survey 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered 
Time for Administration: 
Languages: 
Source: 



nth-Adults 

Individuals and groups 
30-40 minutes 

Spanish, Vietnamese, English 

CHESS and Associates 
2759 Steeple Chase Lane 
Diamont Ban, CA 91765 
(714) 598-5761 ' 

.The Kuder Occupational Interest Survey--Form DO (KOIS),is an empiri- 
cally keyed interest inventory derived separately fr,om: the Kuder A, B/ 
C, and E. Based upon similar responses to the other, Kuder 'instruments , 
the KOIS then compared the individual's activities report to those of 
individuals in criterion vocations and college majors rather than worker 
interest areas. Though this appears arvalogous to the old Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank (SVIB), the KOIS compares item responses with ^ 
responses by criterion group members rather than witTi differences 
between criterion group members and an in-general group of men or women 
as in the SVIB. The KOIS is devised for: "Use with^ H.S-. * students in 
nth or 12th grade to supply information that may he,l^p them 1n making a 
vocational choice or a field of studj^. . .With college freshmen, in group 
sessions or individually, to help them in selecting ^ major field of 
study." ^ 

The measure consist of TOO triads of activities from which the individual 
selects the activity liked most and least.* The individua,l is scored on 
all 114 occupational, 48 college majors, 1 verification , and 8 experi- 
mental scales, though separate occupational and college major scores 
exist for males and females. The ten highest scores in both college 
majors and occupations for each sex is listed separately in rank order. 



2. Geist Picture Interest Inventory for Men , H. Geist 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Languages: 

Source : 



8-Adult5 
Groups 

About 25 minutes , 

Engl ish and Spanish 

Psychological Services 
12031 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
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Standardized' on Spanish-speaking and bilingual subjects, the Spanish 
Edition of the Geist Picture Interest Inventory for Men identifies 
the vocational and avocational interests of Spanish-speaking and 
bilingual men and boys. The Geist Inventory consists of 44 sets of 
three drawings to measure interests in 11 general areas; the subjects 
circles which of the tliree drawings illustrates the occupation or 
avocation he prefers. A Motivation Questionnaire can be administered 
separately to explore motivations behind occupational choices. The 
Manual is available both in English ^nd in Spanish. 



JOB-0 



Grade Range*: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Languages: 

Source: 



9- Adults 

Groups or individuals 
Varies 

Spanish and Engl ish - 

CFKR Career Materials, Inc. 
P.O. Box 4 
Belmont, CA 94402 
(415)593-0616 

The primary purpose of JOB-0 is to start the student in the process 
of self-awareness, career-awareness, and career exploration. After 
the completion of JOB-0, it^'s hoped that the student will evaluate 
interests and personal needs, consider educational goals and reach 
a tentative career decision. 



JOB-0 can be used on all edudational levels. The purposes for its 
use will vary from self and career awareness at the intermediate 
school level to making final job decisions at the secondary, college, 
and adult levels. JOB-0 can be given in classes, or as a group 
activity, or individually. ..r— 

COPS (California Occupational Preference System ) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 

*214 



9-Adults 

Individuals or groups 
30-40 minutes 
Engl ish 

Educational and Industrial Testing 

Service 
P.O. Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92107 
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The California Occupational Preference System (COPS) is a measure that 
provides job activity interest scores related to occupational clusters. 
,Its publisher claims that it is particularly appropriate for these 
applications: 1) classroom group guidance units in exploring the 
world-of-work, 2) as art introduction to the use of the DOT, OOH, and 
other sour(^of information abon,t the world-of-work, 3) assist stu- 
dents in planning their major or training programs and specifying 
information on occupational opportunities, and 4) for individual 
counseling. The COPS is based on a factor analysis of occupational 
interests, Tha resulting structure divides the world-of-work.into nine 
Clusters with^ome of the clusters divided into two levels (profes- 
sional, and skilled). 

The COPS contains 168 items answered on a four-point scale from "like 
very much to dislike very much." Responses are scored on scales in 
nine areas wfth two occupational levels in five of those areas. 

5. Wide Range Interest Opinion Test (WRIOT) 

Grade Range: K-AduUs 

Can be Administered to: Groups 

Time of Administration: 40-60 minutes 

Language: English 

Source: ' Jastak Associates, Inc. 

1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, DE- 19806 

The Wide Range Interest-Option Test (WRIOT) was designed to cover as 
many areas and levels of human activity as possible and at the same 
time be useful for persons with minimal reading abilities. This instru- 
ment has a theoretical base assuming the measurabil ity of a wide range 
of^human' traits, attitudes, levels, and areas of integration. The norms 
are limited and only split-half reliabilities are given to a comparison 
with the Geist (concurrent validity). 

The measure Is composed of 450 pictures arranged iit 150 combinations 
of three. There are 18 scales for the inter^est portion of the measure 
and 9 for the attitude portion. Norms are provided for adult males 
. and females and for junior an.d senior high school students, gath"ered in 
Oeleware in about 1971. The measure takes about 40-60 minutes to admin- 
ister and requires a very minimal reading level (in fact the descriptions 
of the pictures in the administrator's manual require only about a 5th 
grade reading level). ' 

The WRIOT is a broad based interest inventory that can readily be 
used With the student with minimal reading ability. The appearance is 
attractive and the pictures are well done. Predictive use, however, ^ , 
will have to be foregone due to the great" lack of reliability and validity 
^'information.. As the author states: "...the WRIOT will have to be vali-' 
dated by those who use it." 

2 Is 
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General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB ) 
.Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time of Administration: 
Language: 
Source: 



High School -Adults ' . 
Groups. 

2^^ours ^ 

English, Spanish 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 



The GATB is composed of 12 tests which measure nine aptitudes. The 
Manu^f for the USES General Aptitude Test Battery is composed of four 
separately bound sections as follows: 

1. Section .1 - Administration and Scoring, B-1002 : Contains 
procedures for administration -and scoring of the 12 tests 
comprising the GATB B-1002 and the tables used in convert- 
ing raw test scores to aptitude scores. 

2. Section II - Occupational Aptitude Pattern Structure : Con- 
^ tains, the GATB Occupational Aptitude Pattern structure used 

for counseling purposes • Occupatio^l Aptitude Patterns * ^ 
(OAP's) for adults and 9th and 19th graders are shown for /v 
* 62 occupational families. 

3. * Section III - Developmental : Contains technical information 

on- the development of the GATB. 

4. Section IV - Specific Occupcations : Contains the GATB minimum 
'aptitude requirements for specific occupations. Also includes 
alphabetical and industrial indexes to the occupations covered. 



Non-reading Aptitude Test Battery (NATB ) 
Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time of Administration: 
Language: 
Source: 



High School -Adults 
Groups 

3 hours & 10 minutes 

English, Spanish 

Must be obtained through; 
a State Employment Service 
Office 



The NATB measures the same aptitudes as the more^amillar GATB (General 
Aptitude Test Battery). The NATB is not available to the general public 
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however, under'certain conditions, authorized personnel at non-profit 
institutions may administer thi/test battery. Clearance must be ob- 
tained through a State Employment Service Office. Some subtests of the 
NATB might 'be administered with a bil ingual/bicul tural interpreter, or 
only those subtests which can be administered non-verbally might be 
given. - , 

The NATB is composed of 14 tests measuring the nine 6ATB aptitudes. 
The NATB was developed for use with educaticaially deficient indiv- 
iduals who do not hav^ sufficient literacy skills to take the 6ATB. 
The Manual for .the USES Nonreading Aptitude^Test Battery is composed 
of two separately bound sections as follows:, 

A. Section 1 - Administration, Scoring and Interpretation : Con- 
tains procedures for administration of scoring of the 14 tests 
comprising the NATB, tables used in coverting raw scores into 
aptitude scores, and interpretation of aptitude scores" using 
the Occupational Aptitude Pattern (OAP) structure of the GATB 
and SpeG-ffic Aptitude Test Batteries (SATB's). 

2. Section 2 - Development : Contains technical information dn the 
dev^opment of the NATB. 

The Occupational Aptitude Patterns (OAP's) and S^ ^fic ^ ti- 
tude Test Batteries (SATB's) to be used are those aSvHtOped for 
the GATB. Information on OAP's is obtained by reference to the 
Manual for the USES General Aptitude Pattern Structure.' Infor- • 
• mation on SATB's is obtained by reference to the Manual for the 
USES General Aptitude Test Battery, Section IV: Norms, Specific 
Occupations 

The Glen Occupational Scales for Indochinese (GOSI) 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time of Administration: 



Languages: 
Source: 



Individually self-administered 
15-20 minutes , : 

English, 'Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
and Laotian ^ 

Or. Chris Glenn 

Indochinese Cultural & Service 

Center ' 
1607 N.E. 41st Avenue 
Portland, OR 73232 
(503) 288^6206 
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Thi? instrument is an individually self-administered test .available in 
English, Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian/ Tape cassetts are avail- 
able in all three Indochinese languages for testing illiterate students. 
The test will access vocational interest and aptitude d^ta; it will take 
approximately 15 to 20 minutes for completion, and is scorable by mono- 
lingual English speakers. 

9. The Harrington/O'Shea System for Career Decision-making 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to': 

time of Administration: 

Languages: ^ 

Source: 



8-Adults 

Self-administered 

minutes 

Spanish, English 

Chronical Guidance 
P.O. Box 271 
Moravia, NY 13118 

This insti/ument is self-administered and self-interpreted inventory; 
6 'scores /arts, business, clerical, crafts, scientific, social) used 
to identiT7 3 or more occupational areas, for intensive career explor- 
ation, from among 18 career clusters (art work, clerical work, customer 
service, data analysis, educat-ion work, entertainment, legal , /literacy 
work, management, manual work, math-scierfce, medical-dentlal Vmusic 
work, personal service, sales work, skilled crafts, social services, 
technical) ajid questions in 5 areas (abilities, future plans, job 
values, occupational preferences, school subject preferences). 



WORK SAMPLES 

10. The Si nger^reer Systems. 
Grade^ Range: 

Can be Administered to; 

( 

Time of Administration: 

Languages: 

Source:- 



High Scliool -Adults' 

Individuals 

2 hours per module 

English, Spanish, Arabic 

Singer Career Systems 
80 Commerce Drive 
Rochester, NY 14623 



The Singer Vocational Evaluation System is comprised 'of twenty-two 
work sample modules, each independent in 'structure and use, that 
simulate tasks and materials typical of work settings-. Each carrel 
cont^tins a filmstrip and cassette with complete audio-visual direc- 
tions for performing the series of tasks required in that module. 
(Reading ability at the third grade level. is necessary to complete 
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some of the work samples; cassettes are available in Spanish for 
Spanish-speaking students/clients.) 

The following is a 11st of the modules that currently available 
in this system: 

Sample Making 
Bench Assembly 
Drafting 

Electrical Wiring 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 

Carpentry and Woodworking 

Refrigeration^ Heating i Air Conditioning 

Soldering and Welding 

Sales Processing^ 
^ Needle Trades 
# Masonary 

Sheet Metal Working 

Cooking and Baking 

Small Engine Service 

Medical Service 

Cosmetology * 

Data Calculation and Recording 

Soil Testing 

Photo Lab Technician 

Production Macn'ine Operating 

Household and IndiJStrial Wiring 

Filing, Shipping and Receiving 

Qf .these modules, the student/client chooses several that he/she 
would like to experience in career exploration. Each module requires 
from one to four hours to complete; the average amount of time per 
module appears to be two hours, tach module fs equipped with the 
necessary expendable/consumable Items required for completion of 
the task or series of tasks in that module; also included in the 
carrel is the stationary equipment needed for completion of that 
activity. 

Typically, one evaluator will be monitoring the progress of three 
or four> persons at one time. Probably the average studenj/cl lent 
will choose two to four of the modules for. career exploration and 
will t^ke 5 total of five to twelve hours for completion of these , 
modules. Ideally, professional counseling, before and/or after, 
this career exploration activity, will occur to maximize th"e utility, 
self-awareness, and career assessment for the student/client. 

The eva^luator. times the clie nt and rat es his/her progress on a five.5 
point scale. Then, this rating Is compared to standards set and 
published by the Singer System. Standarized forms are also pro- 
vided for the reporting of "results; this basic form could be re- 
vised to meet the needs of (an)other (Agency) agencies In order to 
report results fn a form that is more individualized and appro- 
priate in terms of the need of the agencies invo^^ved. 
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Probably the greatest assess of .this system is in.Jt(ie extensive 
occupational infonnation available to the student/client in rterms 
of career information, skills, a(nd self-awareness. 

There is little data available on the reliability or validity of 
the system except that it does seem. that the system has test-retest 
reliability and does have predictive validity for training success. 
This lat.ter point seems to have bearing for the Vocational Center 
as predictive validity for success in vocational training wuld be 
the system's greatest asset for use by Vocational Center staff and 
for LCAVC students. (It should also be noted' that virtually nothing 
by itselfrhas predictive validity for job success, as there seems to 
be too may variables involved in job success, including motivation, 
^ pay, personality factors, etc.) 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service System (JEVS) 

High School , Adults 

* Individual s 

Varies 

English-, Spanish 

Jewish 'Employment and 

Vocational Service, Inc 
1624 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA '19103 

The jewish\ipToyment.and Vocational Service System (JEVS) consists 
of a series of twenty-eight work samples, all of which are designed 
to be completed by eafch student/client. . Sponsored by the U.S.* 
Department of tabor for a target group of disadvantaged persons, the 
system is based upon the Dictionary bf Titles. (D.O.T.> (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor) in tffat the work samples ^re directly applicable to 
work tasks on various jobs and ^:he Veportirfg of results translates 
dir^ectly to jobs as listed in the D.O.T. 

The following is the Ust of Specific Factors Inherent in the JEVS 
Work Samples : 

Color Discrimination 

Counting Ability 

Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination 

Following Diagrammatic Instructions , 

Following a Model 

Following Written Instructions 

Motor Coordination 

Manual Dexterity . ^ - ' 

Measuring Ability 
Numerical Ability 

- 220 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered tp: 

Time of Administration: 

Language: 

Source: • 
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' Form Perception 
Clerical Perception 

Spatial Discrimination * ' . 

Size Discrimination 
tise of Hand Tools 

In addition, there are four Global Factors inherent in all work 
samples but of ^particular importance in certain work samples:' 

- Accuracy 
- Following Verbal (Oral) Ins'^tructions 
Neatness 

. Planning and Organizational Ability 
The following is a list of the .Work Samples of the JEV$:' 



Uut, Bolt and Washer Assembly 

Rubber Stamping 

Washer Threading 

Budgette Assembly 

Sign Making 

Tile Sorting v 

Nut Packing 

Collating Leather Samples 

Grommet Assembly 

Union Assembly 

Belt Assembly 

Ladder Assembly ^ 

Metal Square Fabrication 

, (Soldering) 



Hardware Assembly 
Telephone Assembly 
Lock Assembly 
Filing by Numbers 
Proofreading. 
Filing by Three Letters 
Nail and Screw Sortfng 
Adding Machine 
Payroll Computation 
Computing Postage 
Resistor Reading 
Pipe Assembly 
Blouse-/Vest-Making 
Condensing Principle 



The work samples are ordered so that the tasks proceed from the 
easiest to the most 'difficult. The evaluator must be continually 
present and must observe andjjecord constantly as the student/ 
client goes through the sfriespf tasks involved. ^ The time spent 
on administration of the JEVS is considerable because of the demand 
of constant evaluator involvement; it takes approximately five or 
six entire days for administering the JEVS battery. 

A realistic work setting and simulation of real work activities are 
strengths of the JEVS. Also, it can be said that the battery is 
self-motivating in that the tasks are varied, some can be seen^ as 
fun by the student/cleint, and the relevance to the work situation 
is relatively obvious. Both student/client and evaluator can 
determine exactly ^what the student/client can and cannot do. 
Translated to a counseling situation, the results of this battery 
can be used directly for job placement. In this utility and 
applicability, the JEVS differs from the Singer; in combination,' the^ 
two systems ^would seem to ofi'er botfr prediction for training success 
(Singer) and job placement indications (JEVS). Both the Division 
of Rehabilitation Services (DORS) and Special Education District 
of -Lake County (SEDOL) utilize the JEVS fpr its utility in job 
placement information; counselors and placement persons use the 
information from the JEVS administration to place student/clients 
into jobs which are most appropriate in view of tested skills and 
limitations. 
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Administration procedures are very specific and detailed. Most of 
these involve oral instructions and demonstration. In scoring,' the 
student/client uses a time clock; the timing interval is determined 
by the amount of time from the end of the instructions to the com- 
pletion of the task. The student/client is rated oa a three-point . 
scale and then scores are compared to standards set by the JEVS 
norms. Time and quality are given equal weight in scoring. 'A 
' standardized format is provided for final reporting, including 
references to Worker Trait Groups in the D.O.T. for further career 
exploration. 

The Utility of the. JEVS seems to be primarilyjn its use to the 
counselor or evaluator; it is of limited use to the client in terms 
of vocational exploration because the tasks involved in the JEVS, 
though, seems clearly to lie in its inmediate applicability in terms 
- of jobs placement. Also, it is optimally useful in terms of place- 
ment indicators for special education and handicapped student/clients, 
for whom it is often rtecessaty to isolate and- identify specific, ^ 
basic skills for job placement that promises success for these 
persons. 

Data on the reliability of the battery is lacking; published results 
on the validity of the system are favorable. It seems, therefore, 
that the results from the JEVS would tend to predict what types Of 
activities or skills the student/client might be expected to perform 
successfully on the job. * 

12. Valpar Component Work Sample Series 

Grade Range: High School, Adults 

Can be Administered to: ^ Individuals 

Time of Administration: ' Varies 

_ Languages: ^ English 

Source: . Valpar Corporation 

3801 E. 34th Street 



Tucson, AZ 85713 

iple 

The 



The Assessment Lab has included three of the Valpar Wor*k Sample 
Systems as a resource for assessment of specific worker traits. , 
Valpar Component Work Sample Series js keyed to the worker traits 
arrangement data in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . The 
manual accompanying each work sample provides specific occupations 
and related classifications in a variety of job families as a starting 
point for vocational exploration. The units which are currenlty 
available in the Assessment Lsrb include: . 



Clerical Comprehension and Ap.titude 

Simulated Assembly 

Wholtf Bddy Range of Motion 
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The Valpar work samples are extensively normed on a wide range of 
client populations. This very fact enables the evaluator to assess 
a particular client's skills in relation to tentative work or 
-^ training environments. 



13. Project Discovery Career Exploration System 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time, of Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



12-18 year old students 

Individuals 

Varies 

English 

Project Discovery 
Experience Education 
401 Reed Street 
Red Oak, lA 51566 
1-800-831-5886 



Project Discovery is a systematic career exploration system consisting 
of 37 individualized "hands-on" simulated work and guidance activities 
created 
available 
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for the 12-18 year old student. "Inser\4^ training" is 
le to ensure that 'the project is implements successfully. 



Currently, Project Discovery has been successfully implemented in a 
wide variety of Educational settings: regular. Junior and Senior High 
School, special education facilities, CETA job training sites, 
correctional institutions, and community- based organizations. No 
wonder Project Discovery was evaluated and approved by the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) of the" Department of HEW, and listed 
as an exemplary and innovative program on the National Diffusion 
Network (NDN) by the United States Office of Educa>tiorf. 

For a free preview and loan of Project Discovery materials, contact 
the following organizations in your state.- 



Pat Sitlington 

Vocational Education Seryices 
Creative Arts Building 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
(812)7337-6711 



Susan Shackleton 

East Central Network for 

Curriculum Coordination 
Building E-22 . ' 
Sangamon State University , 
Springfield, IL 62708 
800-252-8533 
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I. Vocational .Aptitude Tests 



ERIC 



Di fferential Aptitude Tests 



Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 
Languages: 
Source: 




G.K. Bennet, H.G. Seashore and 
A.G, Wesman f 

8-12, Adults 

. Groups 



6-30 minutes 

Engl ish and Spanish 

CHESS and Ass;)ciates 
^ 2759 Steeple Chase Lane 
Diamond Bar, CA 
(714)598-5761 

An integrated battery 'of aptitude tests designed for educational 
and vocational guidance in grades 8-12, the Differential Aptitude 
Tests measure the abilities of students, in 8 areas: Verbal . 
Reasoning (30 mjnutes); Numerical ability (30 min.); Abstract 
Reasoning (25 min.); Space Relations (25 min.); Mechanical 
Reasoning (30 min.); Clerical Speed and Accuracy (6 min.); 
Language Usage-Spelling (10 min.); and Language Usage- Grammar 
(25 min.). Standardized in 1963, the entire battery of tests 
can be administered in slightly over three hours, and scored ■ 
fairly rapidly. The fourth edition of the interpretive manual 
provides norms for the English version, and information on 
validity and reliability. The authorized Spanish translation and 
adapatation of this measure is called "Tests de Aptitud Diferencial" , 



General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB ) 

(see Vocational Interest Test Section, #6, page 199) 



. Non-reading Aptitude Tests Battery (NATS ) 
(see Vocational Interest Test Section, #7„page 19,9) 



Clerical Aptit udes SRA . Chess and Associated, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
- (714)598-,5761 , 
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J. Career Development and Maturity Inventories 
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1. Assessment of Career Development , Dale Predeger, Bert Westbrook, and 
John Roth. 

Grade Range 8-12th 

Can be Administered to: Groups 

Time of Administration: hours 

Language: , « English 

Source: Houghton Mifflin 

1900 South Batavia Road 
Geneva, Illinois 60134 

The Assessment of Career Development was designed to help gather 
information to assist in 'structuring guidance programs to student 
needs and for evaluating outcomes of career guidance programs. The 
measure attempts to assess occupationaKawareness, self-awareness, 
and career planning and decision making.- Reliability studies are 
sufficient and except for one scaTe, Occupational Preparation 
Requirements, reliability is good. Predictive (outcome and change) 
and content validity are reported. 

The measure consists of 6 scales with 6 subscales for the Experiences 
Scale (Job Knowledge— 72 items. Job Characteristics— 7 items. Career 
Plans--ed. level, job family choice, and certainty. Career Planning 
Activities--54 items. Career Planning Knowledge— 40 items. Exploratory 
Job Experiences-6 subscales (1 Social, 2 Business Sales and Management, 
3 Business Operations, 4 Technologies and Trades, 5 Natural, Social 
and Medical Sciences, and 6 Applied Arts), 15 items/subscale, 90 items). 
The inventory. is designed for 8th-llth graders, has about and 8th 
grade reading level, and takes about 2^5 hours to administer. Local 
items can be added. 

The Assessment of Career Development is a well constructed measure of 

careecdevelopaient. It is easy aTKi_i n teres tingjto take and can 

provide valuable information onsome of tRe Tmporfant domains of 
career development. Additional validity studies would be of value. 

2. Career Awareness' Inventory , LaVerna M. Fadale ' ^ 

Grade Range: ' 4-8th ■ 

Can be Administered to: Groups 

Time of Administration: * 60-90 minutes 

Language: English 

Source: * Scholastic Testing Service^ 

480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville, Illinois 60106 
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The Career Awareness Inventory is intended as a tool for classroom 
teachers and other educators interested in assessing the career awareness 
element as demonstrated by their students • The instrument has a 
theoretical in the Taylor Model (1972) for implementation of career 
education into school, curricula. The measure has only fair reliability 
(however, this in part is due to its construction) and validity infor- 
mation is not extensive. 

The measure is composed of 125 items, which include the identification 
of occupatio'ns from illustrations of workers. Scales include identity, 
training, models function prestige, clusters, and characteristics. No 
norms are provided. The measure was developed for use in grades 4-8th 
(though the publisher suggests use from 4-12th grades) and requires, only 
about a 4th grade reading level. It can be^administered orally. 

The^Career Awareness Inventory is a measure .directed more toward the 
younger student (middle school and junior high school) and seems to be 
a reasonable tool for assessing their career awareness, an important 
aspects of career maturity. It has questionable value for high school 
students due to its format. 7 

Career Maturity Inventory (CMI ), John 0. Crites 

Grade Range: 6-12th 

^ Can be Administered to: Groups 



Time of Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



2-2^ hours 
English 

CBT/McGraw Hill 
Manchester RoaST^ 
Manchester, Missouri 6301'1 



The Career Maturity Inventory was designed to measure the maturity of 
attitudes and competencies necessary for realistic career decision 
making. The instrument, as a measure of career development, combines 
rational and empirical methods of scale construction. Itpm content 
was selected for its theoretical relevance to the construct of 
career choice. Reliability and validity data do establish the 
Attitude Scale as a valid and reliable instrument in measuring 5 
clusters of attitude maturity. Test-retest relipibility data and 
val idity, data are becoming available -but at present are insufficient 
for final conclusions on the Competence Scales. 

The Attitude Scale includes 50 statements covering 5 areas (involvement 
in the career choice process, orientation toward work, independence in 
decision making, preference for career choice factors, and conceptions 
of the career choice process)^ in a true-false format. The Competence 
Sca^Te i s - composer bT 5"areas ( kMwTedge^boQt-se*l-^-4nowUdge^ bottf. — 
jobs, choosing a job, planning, and problem solving) and requires about 
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2Q minutes per section. Norms are provided for expressing relative^ 
career maturity of an individual or group. The measure is developed 
for the 6th to 12th grade student and the total time for administration 
is about 2-2^$ hours. The CMI requires a 6th grade reading level. 

if 

The Career Maturity Inventory is a valuable addition to the field of 

career guidance. The psychometric data on the attitude measure is 

quite good, however, though preliminary findings on the competence 
sections are good, additional analyses are needed. 

Comprehensive Career Assessment Scales , Stephen Jackson and Peggy Golding 
Grade* Range: 3-12th 



Can be Administered to: 
Time of Administration: 
' Language: 
Source: 



Groups 

20-30 minutes 

English* - • 

Learning Concepts 
2501 Lamar 

Austin, Texas 78705 

The Comprehensive Career Assessment Scales examines student information 
regarding career choices and how curriculum needs to be designed to 
enhance each student's interests. The measure is primarily for use in 
needs assessment, curriculum planning, and useaSa pre-and-post testing 
device in 'evaluating career programs. The measure is non-normative and 
has good internal' consistency. 

The measure consists of 75 occupational titles from the 15 U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE) clusters (5 from each cluster); The student 
indicates the degree of familiarity and interest for each 'occupation 
on a seven pojnt -scale. The measure is designed for the 8th-12th 
grades and requires approximately 20 minutes for administration. A 
Teacher's Scjale is also available. 

The Comprehensive Career Asessment, Scales is a quick measure of 
"career interest and development. Due to the structure of the measure 
it could be' open to halo effects and false stereotypes'. Final , 
evaluation must wait until we are able to obtain the^techninal 
supplement. 

Knowledge of Occupations Test (KOT) , LeRoy G. Barth 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time of Administration: 

Language: 

Source: 



High School 
Groups 

40 minutes — 
English 

Psychologists afid Educators, Inc 
Suite 212 ^ 
211 West State Street 
Jacksonville, Illinois 62650. 
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The "Knowledge of Occupations Test" was constructed to measure the 
extent to which high school students have knowledge of occupations. 
Results can be used in curriculum planning, instruction, and coun- 
seling. The items were constructed after a thorough analysis of 
current literature in the vocational field and of various career 
materials used in high schools. Most parts included may be justified 
both in terms of frequency of inclusion in commonly used career 
materials and on the basis of expert judgement as to importance. 
When students s^bore low it may indicate that they lack accurate ^ t 
occupational information on which to base career plans. The 
internal consistency is good; however, validity information is 
lacking. 

The measure is composed of 12 items in question format. Scales are 
make up. of occupational titles. Norms are provided for 318 students 
in schools from the Southwest (no* information on sex differences!), 
gathered in 1,972. The KOT has a 40 minute time limit, and requires 
and 8th grade reading level; however, a higher cognitive level is 
necessary. 

The KOT ,is a rather complex" measure of broad vocational knowledge and 
graph reading. Considering its structure .and content, it seems to 
have more. value in evaluation of abilities needed in use of career 
information and as^ a learning experience is a career education unit 
than as an assessment device for guidance services.. Though more 
analysis is needed, this limited use seem reasonable. 

New Mexico Career Education Test Series , Charles C. Healy and 
Stephen P. Klein 

Grade Range: 9-12th 

Can i)e Administered to: Groups 

Time of Administration: 3 hours and 35 minutes' 

Language:^ English 

Source: Monitor , ^ _ 

P.O. Box 2337 

Hollywood, California 90028 

The New Mexico Career Education Test Series is a battery of criteria- 
referenced tests designed to assess specific learner objectives in the 
area of career education. The instrument has a theoretical bases. The 
discuss'ion of the NMCETS scores in the manual are ina'dequate, since the 
only meaning given to individual scores is their relative standing in 
the norm group, with the interpretation section of the manual consisting 
of only one paragraph. Internal consistency is fair to poor though 
this is to some degree dictated by test structure. The only validity 
information is score differences between 9th and 12th graders. 
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The..measure is composed of 70 items in statement format. The manual 
lists general learner objectives and from 2-5 subobjectives for each 
of the 6 tests in the series. Norms are provided for 9th and 12th 
graders throughout the^state of New Mexico during the 1972-7g^ school 
year. No further information is given on the characteristics of the 
norm group. The tests are developed for grades 9-12, take, about 3 
hours and -35 minutes to administer^, ^nd require less tljan an 8th grade 
reading le^yql- ' ^ r 

The New Mexico Career Education Test Series is a new approach com- 
bining education and assessment in a broad range of' career maturity 
and decision making areas. Clear^ and more extensive construction 
rationale, norming, and psychometric information is needed before 
endorsement can be given. ' « ^ 

7. Vocatif)nal Opinion JnBfex, Associates and Reseach in Behavior, Inc* 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time of Administration: 

Language: 



Ssurce: 



6-12th 
Groups 
20 minutes 



Engl i sh 



The Science Center 
340L Market Street 
/Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19104 



r tiie Vocational Opinion Index is a short paper and pencil instrument 
used to measure an individual's Job Readiness Posture (JRP).- JRP is 
a term used to define an individuals attitudes, perceptions, and 
motivations as they impact on his/her ability to obtain and maintain 
a job. The i'nstrument has at theoretical basis, with succesful 
.•transition of a person from training status to work status seen and 
dependent ^upon 3 factors: 1) adequate skill training, 2) adequate 
'placement opportunities, .3) appropriate Job Readiness Posture. 
The authors claim that psychometric analyses have been conducted; 
however, only predictive validity information is included in the 
manuals. 

The ^t.?,ure is. coiriposed of 58 items in statement format. The JRP 
as"s^|sM 3 psychdTdgical dimensions: 1) attractions ^work, 2) 
'^lo^ses associated with obtaining and maintaining a job^ 3) barriers 
to employment. Norms are provided for oyer 4,000 males and females 
from 13 MDTA ceotejps across the country gathered in about 1971. 
The^neasure is deyeToped for the disadvantaged population, takes 
about 20 noinutes for administration 'and requires a 6th grade reading 
level. 

Though the measure is not directed towards a high school clientelle 
and norms are not appropriate, there are a few situations where the 
counselor might find use for such a measure. 
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K. Achievement Tests 
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Californ ia Achievement T^sts (CAT) . Levels II and IIL, Form A, 
E. Tiegs & W. Clark 



' Grande Range: 



/ 



Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 



Languages: 
Source: 

Score Interpretation: 



7 



Target Ethnic Group: 



Purpose: 



1-12: Level- 1, grades 1.5 - 2,9 
Level II. grades 2 - 4.9 
Level I I f; grades 4-6.9 
Level IV,. grades 6-9.9. 
Level V, grades 9-12.9 
(reviewed for grades 2-6) 

Groups 

Level II, 123 minutes. Level III, 
152 minutes timed 

English 

CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Del Monte f^search Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

This instrument yields percentile 
rank, grade equivalent, achievement 
development arid stanine scores. 
"Debiased" norms and scoring key 
are also availabl^e. 

General (Reviewed for Cuban, 
Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican; 
Chinese and Navajo) 

To assess a student^s achievement 

in reading, mathematics, and language. 



evels with alternate forms, 
ure vocabulary and reading* 
ncepts and problems; and 
spelling. There are 318 
II. Students respond by 
re hand or machine scored. 



This achievement tests has 5 overlapping 1 
A and B. The batteries at each level meas 
comprehension; mathematics computation, co 
language mechanics, usage, structure,' and 
items in Level II and 343 items in Level I 
marking separate answer sheets. Answers a 

Technical Information 

The U.S. Office of Education conducted a restandardization of the 
reading and mathematics subtests of Levels II and III, Form A, of 
this instrument with 9000 students, 11% of Hhom were Hispanic. A 
panel of 11 judges inci uding 1 Asian-American, 1 American Indian, . 
and 4 Hispanic educators, located potentially biased items. ERIC 
Document #101-017 provides a review of the statistical and item 
content analyses conducted. It also conta'ins an annotated list of 
potentially biased items, a table converting raw scores to percentile 
ranks, and a table converting school means" to percentile ranks. Both 
tables are tied to the raw scores on the originaTCAT and on the 
debiased instrument; Reviewers felt that the administrator's manual 
was well written and easy to us^ " « 
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California Achievement Tests ('CAT ) (Continued) 

Cultural and Linguistic Information - Hispanic 

The reviewers found the directions, Item content^ vocabulary, 
illustrations, and procedures, to be culturally and linguistically 
appropriate for Cuban, Mexican-American and Puerto Rican students 
in grades'2-6. Reviewers recommended that care should be taken to 
use the CAT only with students who are proffcient in English and 
who have been acculturated to life in .the United States • One 
reviewer commented that children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
may have difficulty relating to the item content in the reading 
sections, which show no special relevance to Hispanic culture. 
Reviewers noted that although the general format was acceptable, the 
spacing was poor in the ma'.thematics section. 

Rating Scale: Acceptable Technical Information 

Unacceptable Cultural Information 



Reviews: - 



Found in his study that: 



1) Donald Ross Green 

Racial and Ethnic Bias in Te$t 
Construction 

ERIC Documents: # 129928 

056090 

"The CAT (1970) tests were mor^e biased* 
against minority groups that against 
middle class white children due to test 
item selection procedures used irj 
d.esXSLping the test. He suggests when 
using th^ tests that: 



-biased items be identified and 
deselected. 

-compensation for bias occur by use 
of alternate weighting and scoring 
schemes. 

-scores be intepreted according to 
group membership of examinees, 
-the existence of bias and its effects 
' . on scores be documented.* 

2) System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, CA 
• ERIC Document: #101-017 
Achievement Test Restandardization 
ESAA Evaluation, Nov. 1, 1974 

Found that items in CAT test were bia#ed against children whose 
experiences differed widely from, those in the test item selection group. 

Felt test should be restahdardizeci by leaving* out biased items, con- 
verting raw scores to percentiles based on restandardized tables, and 
converting school mean to a percentile based on restandardized information. 
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Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS - Levels C, 1 and 2, Form Sj 
(Reading, Language and Mathematics Sections) 



Grade Range: 



Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 

Languages: 

Source: 

Score Interpretation : 
T^rge Ethnic Group: 
Purpose; ' ^ 



K-12, Level A, K-1.3 

Level B, K.6 - 1.9 

Level C, 1.6 - 2.9 

Level 1, 2.5 - 4.9 

Level 2,' 4.5 - 6.9 

Level 3, 6.5 - 8.9 . 

Level 4, 8.5 - 12.9 (reviewed for 

Level 4 hot available in Spanish 

Groups 



K-6) 



Levels A and B, 3 hours; Level C, 3.75 hrs 
Levels 1 and. 2, 4 hrs'^aipfmed 



Spanish and English (excluding Level 
4 in Spanish) 

McGraw-Hill 

Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 ' 

This instrument yields percentiles, 
stanines, grade equivalents and 
expanded scores. 

General (reviewed for Cuban, Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican; Chinese, 
Navajo, and Tagalog entries) 

To assess a student's basic skills in 
reading, language and mathemattcs. 



This achievement instrument consists^f overlapping levels designed to 
assess pre-reading and reacffn^ comprehension skills, language mechanics, 
spelling, and mathematic computation, concepts, and applications. There 
are 168 items on Level A, 174 items cm Level B, 266 items on Level C, 
337 items on Level 1, arid 336 items on Level 2. Items are read aloud 
by the administrator or silently by students. For Levels A-C and 1 
students respond • by ^rking in machine or hand-scorable booklets. 
Separate answer sheet? are available for Levels 1-4. 

Technical Information 

The publishers subjected the CTBS Form S to statistical debiasing pro- 
cedures and to debiasing by a, panel of experts. They also standardized 
this instrument with a national sample w.hich included approximately 7 .9% 
Spanish-speaking students. In Technical Bulletin No. 2 the publisher 
stated, that some items may.be unsuitable for measuring the achievement 
of Spanish-speaking students, although the majority of Items are 
acceptable for this group. The U.S. Office of Education sponsored 
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Technical Information (Continued) 



further bias studies- on the reading, language, and matehmatics sections 
of' this test. For these studies, a ptinel including Asian, Mexican- 
American, and Americanlndian educators evaluated items which appeared 
to beT 
that the 

found the admirtistrator's manuals clearly written and easy to use. 



, ^iiv* niif^i ' 1V4H w«MN.v-vw.^ ^TV4 , viV4 *,w« 1 vwiMj ^rr " 

atistically biased against certain ethnic groups and concluded 
majority of these items^were not biased*. Guide reviewers 



Cultural and Linguistic Information - Hispanic 

• Reviewers found the directions, vocabulary, illustrations, and pro- 
cedures appropriate only for English-dominant Cuban, Hexican-American, 

.-and Puerto ,Rican student:? in grades K-6. They commented that the. 
spacing on the spef-l iTig,, language mechanics, and mathematics com- 
putation and concepts sub^tests was poor and aoted that the items did 
not reflect Hispanic culture. Reviewers felt that the timed^ests 

•would put unusual pressures on students for whom English was a second 
language. The publishers agree that, for some groups, departures from 
the time limits may well produce more meaningful scores'. 



Rating Scale: 



Acceptable Technical Information' 
Uoacceptable Cultural Information 



Additional Reviews ; 

The CTBS Test gives: . ^ 

National public school norms, percentiles and stanines 
Large city'schooj district norms, percentiles and stanines 
Catholic school norms, percentiles and stanines. 

The CTBS manual encourages, usjb of scores in planning and evaluating 
instruction as well as identifying individual differences in achievement, 

o 

Procedures for constructing local norms arfe described and local norma- 
tive data are provided to schools using the publishers scoring services. 

1) Robert A. Cervantes 

ERIC Docunient #ED093951 
. "Problems and Alternatives in Testing Mexican-American Students" 



X 



Found that: ' 

1. Language Subtests in particular appear extremely inappropriate to 
Mexican-American students.^ 

2. Some instructions are confusing and misleading. 

3. A number of items appear tti be biased a^gainst students who differ 
by socioeconomic status and culture from norming populations. 
Those items should be eliminated or adequate substitutes found.. 

Hoepfner, R. and Christen, F. Measures of Acadmic Growth, Santa Monica, 
CA: System Development Corporation e^nd RMC Research Corporation, 1979. 
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Additional Reviews (continued) ^ 
He feels use of test is maximized by: 

1) Developing local norms in terms of ethnic validity. 

2) Assessing changes, in year to year scores rather than comparing 
.with -national norms. 

3) Analyzing test items vfor colloquial language and experiential 
relevance. Eliminate these itemg or substitute more appropriate 
ones. 

See alsb ; Theodore V. Higgs.. "Soclocultural feias:in One FotvP of the 
CTBS: A Consafic Interpretation of a Chigatropic Assessment 
Instrument". Devel6pment Associates, San Antonio, TX 1974. 



3. Bilingual Science Tests , Or. C. Sanuinetti. 

Grade Range: 5-8 

Can be Administered to': Groups' 

Time for Administration: 40 minutes 

^ Languages: English and Spanish 

Source: * Curriculum Bureau, Board of Education 

131 Livingston St., Room 610 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

The Bilingual Science Tests are designed to measure achievement in 
science. They are available in English and Spaaish. The 5th and 
6th grade test, a measure of general science krfowledge, is a research 
product of the New York City- Study of Closed C}fcuit Television 
Cooperative Research Project of the Fund for th^ Advancement of 
Education and thg N.Y.C. Board of Education. The 7th grade test 
assesses knowledge of chemistry while the 8th grade te^t measures 
more advanced J<now1»edge of general science; both were produced by 
S^cience-Spanish Research Project of N.Y.C s Bureau of Educational 
Research. The test items are all multiple-choice. Also available is 
a report entitled " Science Instruction in Spanish for Pupi'ls of 
Spanish-Speaking Background ", which contaihs both the tests and test 
resultS""for experimental and control group students . 
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4. New York State Mathematics Test: Spanish Language Editions 

■ P 



Grade Range: 
Can be Administered to: 
Time for Administration: 
Languages : 
Source: 



3, 6, and 9 

Groups 

50 - 60 minutes 

English and Spanish 



New York State Education Dept. 

The University of the State of New York 

Albany, NY 12224 . 



The New York ^tate Mathematics Tests, in Spanish and English Editions, 
are designed to measure achievement in mathematics, as well as the general 
effectiveness of a school's math program. These instruments can also be 
used by teachers to aid in planning classroom instruction and in evaluating 
the progress of individual pupils. Three areas of mathematics are assessed: 
Concepts, computation, and problem solving. In. the third grade version, 
answers are recorded dfrectly in tlje test booklet. The 6th and 9th 
versions have separate answer sheets. Norms are provided in the Manual. 

7 ^ 



Pruebas! de Puerto Rico - Adaptation of General Testing Service's 

Test of General Ability 



K-12 

Groups 

• 50-111 minute^s 

Spanish and Engl ish 

General Aj)ility, Readiness, Language 
and Academic Achievement, and 
Personality 

Oficina de Evaluacion, Depto. de 
Instrucio^'n. Publica 
Hato Rey 

Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico 

The following tests in Spanish and in English are measures of General 
Ability Readiness, Language and Academrc Achievement, and Personality. 
They are all available from the Evaluation Office with norms for 
populations in Puerto Rico. ' 



Grade Range: 

Can be Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Unguages?^^ 

Purpose: 



Source: 
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Prueb^s de Puerto Rico (continued) " • 

Prueba CoTectlya Puertoriquefia de Capacidad Mental (1958), Forms A ^ 
and B nonberbal intelligence tests, "La Prueba Colectiva PuertoHquerTa 
de Capacidard Mental" Cjatn be administered in about 60 minutes to ; 
children in grades 1-12, It ^consists of three parts: Verbal (20 
items); Visual (20 items) ;' and Quantitative (18 items). The children 
mark their answers directly in the booklets. 



Test cPuertoriquerio de Habili'dad General (1962), Forms A and B: This 
instrument is d.esigned to measure general .ability in grades 4-12. It 
consists of five subtests; Synonyms (25 items); Antonyms (25 items); 
Analogies_,(25 items); Numerical Ability (15 items); and Spatial 
Relationships (21 items). Administration takes about 70 minutes, and" 
the test booklets are reusable, since pupil responses are recorded on 
separate answer sheets. 

Reading Comprehension Test (1961-62), Intermediate Level: This exam 
consists of 72 items designed to test reading comprehension in grades 
7-9* The test instructions are in Spanish, administration takes. about 
80 minutes and the students record their answers on a separate answer ' 
sheet. 

English Language Testf . (1.962) , Intermediate Level: This measure for 
grades 7-9 consists of four subtests: Auditory Discrimination (3? 
items); Structure (70 items); Vocabulary (45 items); and Writing of 
Words- (20 Items). It takes about 77 minutes, ins^tructipns are in 
Spanish, arid^a separate answer sheet is used. - ' 

Prueba de Lectura en Ingles (1968), Forqps A and B: This test is 
designed to test reading ability on four levels of difficulty in 
grades 3-12, The test consists of tvto parts, 'Vocabulary and Reading 
Comprehension, and takes about 60 mirpites. Norms are classified fay 
grade, district, and s^ex, for all or part of the test!. Information 
on validity.and^. reliability is also included. 

Pruebas de Lectura en Espanol (1968), Forms A and B; These tests are 
designed to measure reading ability in Spanish. There are four levels 
which cover. grades 1-12, each consijting of two parts: Vocabulary and 
Comprehension. Administration takes about 60 minutes. 

Prueba de Aprovechamiento en Matefnaticas (1960), Intermediate Level: - 
This instrument is designed to measure mathematical achievement^in 
grades 7-12. There are three subtests: General Knowledge (29 items); 
Basic Skills (41 items) and Reasoning (20 Items). It caVi be given in 
about 87 minutes', and uses separate answer sheets. 

Prueba de Algebra Elemfental (1964), Advanced Levetaj^ This instrument 
consists of 65 items designed to measure a student^ knowledge of 
elemental algebra. It takes about 70 minutes and is applicable tto 
grades 10-12. A separate ^nswer sheet is used. 
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Prueba de Aprovechamiento en Ciencias (1962), Intermediale Level: This 
test tftkes about 105 minutes and consists of 150 i^tems designed to 
measure achievement in science. It. can be used in grades 7-9. A 
separate answer sheet is used, - * • 

♦ 

Prueba de Biologia Hoderria (1968), Advanced Level: This test Consists . 
of 50 items designed to measure the student^g^knowTedge of bi'ology. , 
It is appltcable to grades 10-12, and can be administered in about 50 
minutes. 

Cuestionario S.obre Personal idad , Divisioli de Investigaciones Pedago'gicas ^ 
y Estadisticas (1960): This test is constructed for grades 7-12 to 
measure, personality adjustment; in 4 areas: Social; Emotional; Personal; 
and Home Life. It can be administered in about 50 minutes, and consists 
of 160 questions, which can be^answered "yes",- "no" or "not sure". 
The students can, be classified^ into two groups: With problems or 
^ without problems . 

Inventario de Intereses Vocacionales , Divisid'n de Investigaciones 
.Pedagdgicas y Estadfsticas (1954).:. This test is designed to determine 
the vocational interests of students in grades 9-12. It describes 
sact^ivities in 8 areas; Fine Arts; Language; Helping People; Numbers; 
Mechanics; Science; Controlling People; and Clerical (Church). There 
are 240 questions to which the students can answer "yes" or "no" on a 
separate *answef sjieet. The Inventory is untimed. ^ 



6. MLA - Cooperative Foreign Language Tests: 



Spanish : Modern Language 
AssoQ. of America 



Grade Range: 

Can b^e Administered to: 

Time for Administration: 

Language^: 

Source: 



High School - College 
Groups 

About 2 hours , 

French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish 

Educational Testing Service 
Box 999 

Princeton, NJ 18540 
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Develop specifically to appraise language learning by the audiolin^ual 
approach the MLA-Cooperative Foreign Language Tests measure language 
skills functionally. Except for the directions, which are in English, 
the Spanish version is completely in Spanishi. The four basic skills. 
Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing, ar^ separately tested at two 
levels of difficulty. % norms booklet provides norms for all tests in 
this series. Separate answer sheets can be used for Listening and 
Reading only. Also available are versions inj French, German, Italian 
afid Russian. ' ^ 
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Inter-American Series 
Grade Range:^ 



^'Test of General Ability 



Preschool , ages 4 and 5 
Level 1, age 6 for end of kinder 
and beginning of, grade 1 
Level 2, age 7-8, grades 2-3 
Level 3, age '9-11, grades 4-6 
Level 4,^ age 12-14, grades 7-9 
Level 5, age 15-18, grades 10-12 

Groups 

25 minutes (preschool) to 52 m1n. 
Levels 3-5 

English and Spanish 

Guidance Testing Associates 
St. Mary's University 
One Camino Santa Maria 
San Antonio, TX 78284 
(512) 436^3304 

These tests are designed to estimate the ability to do academic work 
in general. This series of test includes six levels of difficulty 
which are published in Spanish and English in parallel forms (they 
measure the same.. skills) and 1n pre- and post-test form. ^ . 

Tests of General Ability (TQGA) . J,C. Flanagan 



Can be Administered to: 

I 

r 

Time for Administration: 

Languages: 
Source: 



Grade Range: 
Can be AdministereSto : 
Time for Administration: 
Languages : 



K-12 
Groups 

About 45 minutes 
English and Spanish 



^Sou»ice- Science Research Associates (SRA), 

* • ' " 259 E. Erie Street 

Chicago, JL 60611 

Designed for use in grades K-12, the Tests of General Abi lity (TOGA) 
provide a nonverbal measure of general intelligence and basic learning 
ability The scores are said to reflect ability independent of school 
acquired skills, and therefore the TOGA are particularly useful for 
students form culturally different backgrounds. A Technical Report, 
.grades K-12, is available for ihterpretatioi^of the results. An 
Ixaminer's Manual translated into Spanish is also available for each 
g^ade level." 
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9. Short Test of Educational Ability jSTEA ) 

Grade Range: • - * ^ K-12 . 

Can be Administered to: Groups 
Time for Administration: • 30 minutes 

Languages: English, Spanish • 

Source: * Science Research Associates (SRA) 

.259 E. Erie Street 
Chicago, JL 60611 

Designed to estimate educational ability in ji short, easily-administered, 
format, the Short Test of Educational Ability has parallel editions ^in 
English and Spanish. Levels 1 and 2, for grade K-3; are primarily pic- 
torial and are administered orally. Levels 3; 4, and 5 for grades 
4-12,^ are read byAthe students. The- subtests include: What Would If; 
How Would You: Spat1§l Relations; Verbal Meaning; Number Series; 
Arithmetic Reasoning;*? Letter Series; and Symbol Manipulation. In the 
Spanish edition, the lest directions and items read orally by the 
teacher are annotated' with Southwestern, .Cuban, and Puerto Rican Versions 
Normative data for the English edition is presented in an Interpretive 
Manual, which contains recommendations for the use of the Spanish version 
In order to determine whether the Spanish edition was equivalent to the 
English, both versions were administered to bilingual children. in 
the Southwest.^ In grades K-3, the performances of the children were 
very jsimllar. As a result, the Manual explains, along with cautionary 
notes, that the Level land 2 norms developed for the English edition 
may well be applied to the Spanish edition. Levels 3, 4, and 5, how- 
ever, should be used only with student;5 who have had at least two years 
of their formal education In Spanish or who have otherwise demonstrated 
an ability to read Spanish* with some facility. 
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